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BASIS 


Tue basis of this Conference is the conviction 
that the Christian faith, rightly interpreted and 
consistently followed, gives the vision and the 
power essential for solving the problems of to-day, 
that the social ethics of Christianity have been 
greatly neglected by Christians with disastrous 
consequences to the individual and to society, and 
that it is of the first importance that these should 
be given a clearer and more persistent emphasis. 
In the teaching and work of Jesus Christ there are 
certain fundamental principles—such as the universal 
Fatherhood of God with its corollary that mankind 
is God’s family, and the law “ that whoso loseth his 
life, findeth it”—which, if accepted, not only 
condemn much in the present organisation of 
society but show the way of regeneration. Christi- 
anity has proved itself to possess also a motive power 
for the transformation of the individual, without 
which no change of policy or method can succeed. 
In the light of its principles the constitution of 
society, the conduct of industry, the upbringing 
of children, national and international politics, the 
personal relations of men and women, in fact all 
human relationships, must be tested. It is hoped 
that through this Conference the Church may win 
a fuller understanding of its Gospel, and hearing 
a clear call to practical action may find courage 
to obey. 


GENERAL PREFACE 


Tue present volume forms one of the series of 
Reports drawn up for submission to the Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship, 
held in Birmingham in April 1924. 

In recent years Christians of all denominations 
have recognised with increasing conviction that 
the commission to ‘‘go and teach all nations” 
involved a double task. Alongside of the work of 
individual conversion and simultaneously with it 
an effort must be made to Christianise the corporate 
life of mankind in all its activities. Recent de- 
velopments since the industrial revolution, the vast 
increase of population, the growth of cities, the 
creation of mass production, the specialisation of 
effort, and the consequent interdependence of 
individuals upon each other, have given new sig- 
nificance to the truth that we are members one of 
another. ‘The existence of a system and of methods 
unsatisfying, if not antagonistic to Christian life, 
constitutes a challenge to the Church. The work 
of a number of pioneers during the past century 
has prepared the way for the attempt to examine 
and test our social life in the light of the principles 
revealed in Jesus Christ, and to visualise the require- 
ments of a Christian civilisation. Hitherto such 
attempts have generally been confined to one or 
two aspects of citizenship; and, great as has been 
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their value, they have plainly shown the defects of 
sectional study. We cannot Christianise life in 
compartments: to reform industry involves the 
reform of education, of the home life, of politics 
and of international affairs. What is needed is not 
a number of isolated and often inconsistent plans 
appropriate only to a single department of human 
activity, but an ideal of corporate life constructed 
on consistent principles and capable of being applied 
to and fulfilled in every sphere. 

The present series of Reports is a first step in 
this direction. Each has been drawn up by a 
Commission representative of the various denomina- 
tions of British Christians, and containing not only 
thinkers and students, but men and women of large 
and differing practical experience. Our endeavour 
has been both to secure the characteristic contri- 
butions of each Christian communion so as to gain 
a vision of the Kingdom of God worthy of our 
common faith, and also to study the application of 
the gospel to actual existing conditions—to keep 
our principles broad and clear and to avoid the 
danger of Utopianism. We should be the last to 
claim any large or general measure of success. ‘The 
task is full of difficulty: often the difficulties have 
seemed insurmountable. 

But as it has proceeded we have discovered an 
unexpected agreement, and a sense of fellowship 
so strong as to make fundamental divergences, where 
they appeared, matters not for dispute but for frank 
and sympathetic discussion. Our Reports will not 
be in any sense a final solution of the problems with 
which they are concerned. They represent, we 
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believe, an honest effort to see our corporate life 
steadily and whole from the standpoint of Christi- 
anity; and as such may help to bring to many a 
clearer and more consistent understanding of that 
Kingdom for which the Church long; and labours 
and prays. 

However inadequate our Reports may appear— 
and in view of the magnitude of the issues under 
discussion and the infinite grandeur of the Christian 
gospel inadequacy is inevitable—we cannot be too 
thankful for the experience of united inquiry and 
study and fellowship of which they are the fruit. 

It should be understood that these Reports ‘are 
printed as the Reports of the Commissions only, 
and any resolutions adopted by the Conference on 
the basis of these Reports will be found in The 
Proceedings of C'.O.P.E.C., which also contains a 
General Index to the series of Reports. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In presenting the Report on Leisure the members 
of the Commission who have prepared it apologise 
for the frequency with which reference is made to 
other reports, and important questions are com- 
promised or left undecided. In one sense the 
subject of leisure is in order the last that can be 
usefully considered in an application of Christian 
principles to the whole of life, because time and 
scope for leisure and the knowledge and ability to 
use leisure rightly can only be truly found when 
the rest of life has been moulded on the Christian 
pattern. Yet we cannot afford to leave this subject 
until the final settlement of others upon which it 
depends. Even under existing circumstances much 
can be done to improve the conditions and so 
the use of leisure time, and to develop leisure 
occupations. 

Any such attempt will certainly react favour- 
ably on the attempts to find Christian solutions to 
other problems, and all must be thought out 
together; the process of planning and teaching 
and hoping must be carried forward even in such 
a subject as leisure, in which the ideal may seem at 
present so very far ahead both of the actual and 
the possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Report starts with a consideration of the 
example and teaching of Jesus Christ, which leads 
to a discussion of the place of leisure in the whole 
of life, the aim and purpose of leisure, and its 
relation to work and worship. ‘The second part 
of the Report deals in greater detail with the social 
uses of leisure and various forms of recreation. ‘The 
third part is given up to an examination of the 
problems of gambling and drink. 

The Report concludes with a geeeeste th) of positive 
recommendations. 
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PART I 
THE PLACE OF LEISURE IN LIFE 


Tue ATTITUDE OF OUR LorD To LEISURE 


Jesus Curist was “the Master of the Art of 
Living”; He was the “ Word made flesh”; He 
fulfilled the law of God for man at every stage of 
His Being from infancy to manhood. He is our 
example in the use of leisure as in all else. 

Now the Gospels are not biographies in the 
modern sense of the term. They are rough im- 
pressions or rapid and lifelike sketches. At first 
sight they seem to give the impression that our 
Lord’s life was one of unceasing activity. We find 
singularly little actual mention of periods of leisure. 
Yet it is easy to see that our Lord required leisure, 
and took such opportunities. of leisure as were 
possible for Him in His busy life of work for others. 
We must discover from the life of our Lord the 
true purpose of leisure, and we shall find it in His 
conduct and the spirit of His teaching rather than 
in His actual words. 

His main purpose was the giving out of life and 
health, of joy and peace to others. He came to 
minister to others; to do the Father’s Will. He 
fulfilled this both in word and deed. His life of 
service for others was essentially a life of giving out. 
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But the Gospels tell us that at different times He 
- was weary, thirsty, hungry, and that He fell asleep 
in a boat. And He must have required leisure. 
What then was His leisure? ‘There seems no 
doubt that in part He found His leisure, His *‘ taking 
in” that He might give out, on the mountain top 
in solitary communion with the Father of life. He 
was one with nature. As the flower and grass of 
the field were refreshed by the cool night breezes 
and the early morning dew, so He found His refresh- 
ment and leisure in communion with the Father. 
He came down. from the mountain refreshed in 
spirit. It appears to have been His frequent 
practice. His leisure was governed by His work. 
Yet He seems also to have sought other rest and 
had what we call holidays. He is represented as 
inviting His disciples to come apart to a desert 
place in order that He might be quiet and be alone 
with His friends. When trouble arose in Galilee, 
He left the scene of His activity and spent time 
going round the coasts of Tyre and Sidon (Mark 
vii. 24). On such walks He has “‘a heart at leisure 
from itself’? to take in the beauty and truth that 
are all around Him. He finds leisure to see beauty 
in a flower which has escaped the notice of His 
disciples. He repeatedly accepts hospitality from 
the hands of all sorts and conditions of men, from 
the strict Pharisee down to publicans, sinners and 
other outcasts. He attends a wedding with His 
mother at Cana. He teaches (Luke xiv. 12) a 
hospitality that shall be truly generous and free 
from any element of exclusiveness or snobbishness. 
He often goes at a later period to the Garden of 
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Gethsemane, and Judas knew it was a favourite 
haunt of His. There can be little doubt that He 
spent a good deal of quiet leisure time with the 
family at Bethany—Martha, Mary and Lazarus. 
All this shows how He loved the social life which 
brings refreshment of mind and body. It is prob- 
able, too, that, provided it did not interfere with His 
loving service for others, He kept the Sabbath rest. 

There is little or nothing in His teaching which 
can be directly applied to leisure, but His whole 
teaching of the Father’s joy in the daily life of 
His children implies that leisure as well as work 
was a part of life. All life was good; work and 
play could all be done to the glory of the Father 
who delights to see His children happy. ‘There 1s 
even a delightful touch about children’s games in 
the Gospel. Jesus was essentially the great Friend, 
and there must have been times, unrecorded in the 
Gospels, when He talked gladly and freely about all 
sorts of little trivialities with His intimate friends. 

The result of His right use of leisure may perhaps 
be seen in the calm self-control by the exercise of 
which our Lord kept in reserve both the time and 
capacity to attend to the details of life as well as 
the strength required to face its periods of crisis. 
The whole spirit of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
seems to sanction leisure, social intercourse, and 
the joys of recreation, as well as work. 


Tue Aim AND PurposEe oF LEISURE 


In the perfection of our Lord’s humanity, ideally 
balanced and proportioned, we see in working one 
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of the fundamental principles of all life, whether it 
be physical, mental or spiritual, the principle of 
rhythm. it is illustrated by the functions of the 
human body; we breathe in that we may breathe 
out; the heart relaxes or rests at the end of each 
beat; we take in food to counteract the waste of 
muscle and tissue caused by the expenditure of 
energy in daily living. Sleep illustrates the same 
principle. ‘The place of leisure in life is to supply 
in our conscious lives the contrast which will make 
for rhythm. We must take in energy if we are to 
give it out; our lives must be lived according to 
the law of our being. If the principle of rhythm 
governs all organic life, it should likewise govern all 
that part of our life over which we have conscious 
control. ‘The purpose of leisure is to supply the 
relaxation or “‘ taking in” part of the twofold 
process of life, without which our nature is incom- 
plete. Leisure is therefore a true part of life, a 
necessity and not a luxury. 

The nature of our leisure will be governed by 
our work. One essential part of leisure is to fit 
us for the more efficient fulfilment of our main 
purpose in life, but this does not mean that all 
leisure should be consciously directed to efficiency. 
Leisure should send us back to work with more life 
and more power, the energy—whether of body, 
mind or spirit—which is used up and exhausted in 
our daily life of work. ‘Thus for some the chief 
characteristic of their leisure must be freedom from 
interruption, which is such a wearying feature of 
their working hours. For others the first essential 
will be a rival concentration which grips sufficiently 
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to act as a real counter-distraction to thoughts of 
work which would otherwise obtrude themselves. 
Now although it is true that what makes for real 
happiness is to live in accordance with the rhythin 
of our being, we do not consciously put it to our- 
selves in this way. ‘l’o most of us leisure implies 
the ability to do the things we like at our own 
choice, whether it be reading, games, dancing or 
any of the thousand occupations that appeal to 
our different temperaments. Over and above the 
general responsibility attaching to life as a whole, 
there is, quite rightly, with regard to our work, an 
added sense of obligation which is absent from 
leisure, and gives the latter that touch of freedom 
which is its greatest charm. One of the most 
refreshing things in life is laughter, and though 
happily not lacking during working hours, it is 
chiefly in our lighter moments of leisure that we 
enjoy the delightful irresponsibility of spontaneous 
fun and nonsense. ‘This freedom is surely essentially 
Christian, and the problem of leisure is largely the 
provision of as many opportunities as possible for 
all of us to find our different roads to gaiety and 
joy and beauty. As we have already suggested, 
there are many avenues to enjoyment, but as in 
work so in leisure, the most complete satisfaction 
results from the unification of the whole personality 
in some dominating purpose. ‘The happiest people 
are never those who deliberately seek for happiness, 
but rather those who throw themselves into what 
they are doing to the point of self-forgetfulness, 
and the enjoyment inevitably follows. Look at 
the schoolboy in the middle of a game of football, 
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every power of brain and body working at one for 
the accomplishment of the end in view. Of course 
he is happy,.and this 1s true whether of the moment 
or of life as a whole, and here again is the complete 
justification of the Christian paradox, “he that 
loseth his life shall find it.” ‘This identification of 
the self with the object pursued is not attained 
without taking trouble, only in leisure occupations 
it is trouble taken willingly, though not therefore 
without its value as self-discipline. Watch a man 
practising cricket or tennis strokes a whole morning. 
Such discipline is an element in all leisure occupa- 
tions involving skill, but is not the reason for 
engaging in them, which should be rather the 
pleasure taken in the pursuit itself. | 

It is possible to make a distinction—and it would 
be real—between recreation and leisure; recreation 
as freedom from the necessity to work bringing its 
rebound into pleasure, laughter and amusements, 
and leading to the restoration of the true poise of 
body and mind; leisure as the deliberate employ- 
ment of spare time constructively and creatively, 
as “the growing time of the human spirit which 
in its leisure from necessary toils, and the necessary 
recreations they entail as their counterpoise, can 
expand in communion with its own thoughts and 
with the thoughts of others and with the grace of 
God.” In all that follows we bear this distinc- 
tion in mind, but it must not be over-emphasised 
because it is often hard to distinguish exactly where 
recreation and leisure merge, and we use the word 
leisure to cover both. It is sufficient here to notice 


that leisure in its stricter sense is a matter of educa- 
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tion, even as education itself should be a training 
in the right use of leisure; hence no consideration 
of our special subject can be satisfactory that does 
not direct the reader of this Report to the Report 
of the Education Commission. 

In leisure, viewed on its recreative side, there is 
a legitimate place for “doing nothing.’ Just to 
‘“‘ potter about ” may be for some workers, in their 
spare time, the one thing that really rests them 
and so enables them to take up work again. That 
some people never get beyond this, that their 
pottering degenerates into a habit of idling, may 
be due less to any weakness in their character than 
to the conditions of their working lives, which leave 
them no energy or power to direct such energy as 
they still possess when they leave work. Or they 
have just sufficient energy left to “drop into a 
music-hall,”” where no demand is made on them for 
sustained concentration of any kind. Yet the right 
use of leisure involves a certain amount of salutary 
discipline, more often in the way of avoiding folly 
and excess in one direction or another, than in 
ruling out certain occupations altogether. Very 
few deliberately rejoice in things which are evil, 
but many will allow themselves to pursue pleasure 
to the point where it weakens instead of enriching 
the whole personality. ‘The underlying cause of 
this is the lack of any sufficient ideal to dominate 
life and supply its motive. ‘The possession of some 
such ideal motive would not mean that we should 
all be fussily and self-consciously concerned to use 
our spare time in “ improving ways,” but that the 
unifying purpose which dominated our lives would 
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make us, quite naturally and simply, employ leisure 
constructively and creatively. ‘The Christian faith 
supplies the motive, purpose and ideal—to express 
ourselves at our best for the enrichment of the 
community in which we live. And here for a 
moment we seem faced by an apparent dilemma. 

We need self-expression and self-realisation for a 
complete development of our own innate qualities, 
but at the same time we must work for complete 
sympathy in human relationships, which means self- 
sacrifice and service. At first these two duties 
appear to conflict. But we have to remember that 
the highest form of self-realisation is to be found 
in self-forgetful service of some great ideal. If 
then the work of man is done in the spirit of de-. 
voted service to the community, his leisure will 
unconsciously be subordinated to this great service 
too. In practice he will find that pleasures under- 
taken from purely selfish motives, without regard to 
society as a whole, do not appeal to him. This 
does not mean that any of the joy of leisure is 
lacking. It does mean that that enjoyment will 
not be a nuisance to other people, because if it were 
so, it would cease to be enjoyment to himself. 


LEISURE AND THE SPIRITUAL LiFE 


Ordinary spiritual refreshment, the Christian’s 
daily obligation of prayer, should not be regarded as 
falling in leisure or free time. But apart from 
that altogether, the tendency to-day is to starve 
and neglect the spirit, whilst we spend most of our 


leisure time in recreating body and mind. Man is 
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not a body with a spirit, but a spirit which governs 
and expresses itself through a body. To live a 
full life recreation of spirit is of primary importance. 
After all, the problem of life is a spiritual problem 
and can never be solved by hammering away at 
the purely material aspect of it. The study of 
the influence of mind over body is only in its 
infancy, but it is already well known that a tired 
mind makes its presence felt through fatigue of 
body. ‘The effect on the whole man of a starved 
and worn-out spirit may be tremendous. It is 
probable that if the need of the spiritual life for 
prayer, meditation (in the widest sense of the term) 
and quiet were satisfied, the body and mind would 
need less leisure and rest. Present-day life, with 
its incessant hurry and hustle, makes a very big 
demand on all the faculties.1 Meanwhile we must 
counteract the effects of this demand by increased 
opportunity of spiritual leisure and communion 
with the Source of Life. In this connection the 
use to which Sunday is put is of the very first 
importance. 

Sunday is not the Jewish Sabbath, but the 
principal Holy Day of the Christian Church, 
primarily intended for united Christian worship. 
The confusion between Sabbath and Sunday has 
caused considerable trouble. Sunday, like the 
Sabbath, is called a Day of Rest, and thus has 
tended to become for many Christians rather a 
day of prohibitions than a day of positive call to 


1 Reports from other Commissions will discuss means for 
slackening the pace of life which increasingly tends to stifle the 
Spirit. 
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worship. Our Lord even in the Jewish Sabbath 
appealed to a principle older and larger than that 
of the Fourth Commandment, viz. the principle 
of regular rest to be secured for one day in seven. 
If we thus separate the Jewish Sabbath from the 
Christian Sunday we are set free from the fear of 
incurring God’s displeasure by breaking the letter 
of the Fourth Commandment, and can approach 
the question of Sunday recreation without pre- 
judice. The controversy of the seventeenth century 
reached a crisis when the compilers of the Anglican 
Church Catechism explained the Fourth Com- 
mandment as “serving God truly all the days of 
my life,’ and deliberately refused to add the words 
suggested by the Sabbatarians, “‘ especially on the | 
Lord’s Day.’ Unless this freedom with regard to 
the Fourth Commandment is finally established 
there can be no agreement among Christians as to 
what is the Christian view of Sunday recreation. 
If Sunday is, as we believe, the great opportunity 
for recreation (or making ourselves again), we should 
look upon worship as a part, and ideally the principal 
part, of that “re-creation.” Worship is the re- 
creation of the spirit and should be the first occupa- 
tion of the leisure of Sunday. But worship does 
not end with the devotions in church. It is of the 
essence of Christian worship that it only begins in 
outward acts of devotion. It continues in what 
we do outside the sanctuary. It must not be cut 
off from life, whether it be the life of the remaining 
hours of Sunday, or the remaining hours of the 
week. The ideal Sunday would seem to be the 


taking of spiritual recreation in worship, and some 
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bodily or mental recreation as well, not as some- 
thing alien to the other, but as a legitimate part 
of it. If the greater glory of God is the main 
motive of a man’s life and he consciously takes God 
into the whole of his life as the one dominant 
reality, then everything he throws himself into, 
heart and soul, becomes material for his praise of 
God. His very happiness is a tribute to the Father 
whose Will is the happiness of His creation. Such 
a man’s free exercise of mind or muscle or sense of 
humour in sheer spontaneous enjoyment is a form 
of worship to the Giver of all good things. How- 
ever they may have kept their Sabbatical law, the 
psalmists of old almost seem to have felt, as most of 
us have felt, the element of worship in “ letting 
oneself go.” “‘ Fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts 
and all cattle, worms and feathered fowls . . . young 
men and maidens, old men and children, praise the 
Name of the Lord.” ‘The cedar praises Him by 
its beauty, the worm by just being a worm, children 
by behaving as children will. ‘ Let them praise 
His Name in the dance ”’—or in the game or the 
hobby. Given the heart is right towards God, may 
not their enjoyment be a legitimate part of Sunday 
worship, particularly for those who work very hard 
in the week and have little leisure or energy for 
recreation on any other day?! 

Yet just because Sunday ought to provide the 
great opportunity for worship in the narrower sense 
as well, Christians must be careful in their own 
enjoyment not to rob others of the means of com- 
munion with God. Hence there will arise restric- 

1 See also section on leisure in relation to work. 
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tions which Christians must regard. Sunday recrea- 
tion must be limited, not necessarily by law, but by 
mutual consideration. Christians, especially those 
who have plenty of leisure in the week, should make 
it possible for those who under present conditions 
have not, to take their legitimate recreation on 
Sunday. Again, the amusement provided on Sunday 
for these people must not destroy for others the spirit 
of the day nor those opportunities of church worship 
which properly belong to it. We are aware that a 
general principle of this kind raises many difficult 
questions, for example, the minimum of labour for 
all, the minimum of business for gain in sale of re- 
freshments, in travel, etc., the interference on the one 
hand with those who want to keep a quiet Sunday | 
and those who want to get amusement which 
necessitates service from others. ‘These details can 
only be settled by the force of Christian public 
opinion, but it must be public opinion which is 
itself unselfish, and not actuated by merely personal 
consideration. Christians should wish to give others 
as much opportunity for rest and re-creation as 
possible. 

While it is quite true that Christians have no 
right to impose any observance of Sunday on those 
citizens who do not recognise the claims of religion, 
it is equally wrong for the latter to make it hard 
for Christians to observe those claims. A State 
which is called Christian should guard jealously 
the rights of all religious people to have what they 
need, and even to make it easier for them to have 
it, just as where there is a preponderance of another 
religion, such as Islam or Judaism, the authorities 
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should respect the prevailing religious convictions. 
It is probable that if the majority of Christians 
showed a united example to the world of what a 
happy and religious Sunday could be with worship 
and recreation combined, the world would in time 
give up its own selfish and sometimes sordid way 
of using the day. ‘This positive way of keeping 
Sunday would include the practice of “ Breaking 
Bread” together, a closer fellowship with Christ 
and one another, adequate facilities for worship, 
meetings of families and friends, occupations of 
mercy and pity, and no Pharisaical condemnation 
of those who spend Sunday in other more uncon- 
ventional ways. It would not exclude bodily and 
mental recreation unselfishly arranged so as to give 
the maximum of pleasure to those who work hardest 
in the week. Sunday is a day, however, when 
many Christians will feel it incumbent on them to 
give up the lighter side of their own recreation in 
order to take part in the essential work of taking 
Study Circles, Sunday Schools and other educational 
and social work. Maybe we shall recognise that it 
is more Christian to arrange and supervise pleasur- 
able occupation for the youth of the neighbour- 
hood rather than return in peace after Church to 
our own armchairs over the fire and tea, while 
leaving the young people—boys especially—to the 
temptations of Sunday afternoon idleness in streets 
or lanes. No finally ideal use of Sunday can 
easily be reached by those who have little or prac- 
tically no spare time at their own command during 
the rest of the week. ‘This applies to many doctors, 
some nurses and members of other professions. For 
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many such people Sunday simply provides the only 


opportunity of reaction from strain, and spon- 
taneous recreation, in the narrower sense already 
defined (see p. 8), tends to be all of which they 
are capable, and of leisure in the stricter sense, for 
the development of artistic faculties and of educa- : 
tional interest, there is none. 


Tue Priace or LeEisurE 1N RELATION TO Work 


Leisure is so fundamentally bound up with work 
that it is impossible really to consider them apart ; 
and any recommendations that might be made by 
this Commission would have to be read in con- 
junction with the Property and Industry Report. 
A really suitable and happy leisure for the people 
is unobtainable until the majority of them, instead 
of, as now, a small minority, are reasonably free to 
choose the form of their daily work in life. Happy 
leisure depends to a large extent on happy work, 
and when work is happy a number of the problems 
connected with leisure to-day will be found to have 
disappeared, because there will be greater possi- 
bilities for self-realisation through work, and conse- 
quently people. occupied in work that is recognised 
as worth doing will improve in character and 
intelligence. “The Commission hopes that any sug- 
gestions made in this Report will not ignore this 
standard as its ultimate ideal, but would at the 
same time point to ways in which leisure may be 
enlarged and made more satisfying in the world as 
we know it to-day. 

‘“ Women’s work is never done.” ‘This is literally 
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true in the case of the farm wife and the cottage or 
tenement mother of a labouring class family. The 
problem here is actually to provide the leisure 
time rather than the occupations to fill it, and we 
can only refer the reader to the Report of the 
“Home” Commission, which has dealt fully with 
this subject. 

Under present social and industrial conditions 
it is well-nigh impossible for vast masses of the 
community to find in their work alone the means 
of self-expression and self-development which are 
essential to a healthy and happy life. Work must 
often be undertaken, not from choice or vocation, 
but out of dire necessity and merely in order to 
provide a means of livelihood. Leisure is the one 
opportunity that many have of using the tastes 
and talents which God has given them, and of 
providing an outlet for creative and other instincts. 
In this respect the importance and value of leisure 
cannot be over-estimated. To a lesser extent 
leisure may be used to create interest in the aims 
and processes of industry, and higher skill in work. 
Many workmen have no idea of what is going on 
round the corner in their factory; they have no 
conception of the whole in which they are an 
important part, and too often are even left ignorant 
of what their firm does produce. ‘This is a quite 
unnecessary addition to the burden of life in in- 
dustry, and a very little trouble would enable men 
and women to be interested in their work where 
interest was impossible before. It is advantageous 
sometimes for people who work together to play 


together, because it makes for a good spirit of 
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comradeship in the works or business house, and this 
in itself lightens labour. It is, however, equally — 
important to have the stimulus and wider outlook 
that comes from association with others in quite 
different walks of life. 

In a general way all that can be truly said of 
leisure, its nature and use, can be said equally of 
holidays. Every industry should provide an annual 
holiday for its members with payment; the present 
inequalities are shameful in a Christian society. 
The period would vary in length according to the 
nature of occupations, ¢.g. whether of hand or 
brain, and the degree of general responsibility, or 
of particular responsibility for the work of others, 
carried by different people. Apart from such con-. 
siderations, equalisation of holiday advantages is 
bound up with equalisation of educational ad- 
vantages, and also with a redistribution of labour, 
so that there would be no longer a complete segre- 
gation of ‘‘ manual workers,” as if we did not all 
use mind and imagination to some extent. But 
even as things are the use of holidays, not only 
amongst the uneducated, is frequently unenter- 
prising and unenlightened. Mere recreation so 
often never gives place to a higher fulfilment of 
leisure. The ministry of mountain, lake or moor 
to the jaded spirit of man is by many ignored. 
The annual holiday would enable many more people 
than at present realise the possibility, to see some- 
thing outside their own country, to widen their 
horizon, and cure their insularity of mind. The 
same kind of better understanding and wider know- 


ledge could be obtained by people’s use of holidays 
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to get away from the ordinary social grooves in 
which they move. Churches themselves might do 
more to copy the Co-operative Holidays Association 
and other existing bodies which aim at exploiting 
the vast treasures of natural beauty in our own and 
other lands, and to organise Holiday Fellowship 
guest- -houses, which would be interdenominational, 
inter-class, and, whenever possible, international. 
For those people whose length of holiday permits it, 
much more should be made of Retreats, whether 
for a week-end or for the inside of a week. The 
complete rest afforded for body, mind and spirit, 
and the vigour and inspiration which result from 
them, should be much more widely known. 

No Report on the place of leisure in relation to 
work could omit a reference to the “ leisured class,” 
ignorantly claiming to lead sport and fashion, but 
fruitful for the misdirection of labour, and in its 
example of extravagance in both time and money 
a menace to the stability of society as a whole. 
The duty of people of leisure is to lead thought if 
they are able to do so, and to do more deliberate 
work than paid workers can usually undertake. 
The policy of the community should not be to 
maintain a large leisured class in the hopes that 
some members of it will be useful, but to allow 
additional leisure to those who have shown ability 
to use it. The service of the community through 
statutory bodies and innumerable voluntary agencies 
all over the country affords magnificent scope for 
the leisured class, and many of that class in rendering 
such service without remuneration set a most praise- 
worthy example to moneyed idlers, both men and 
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women. Yet it remains a matter for amazement 
that even in the present critical condition of the 
world’s affairs so many people are to be found who 
either wish to do nothing to help or are unwilling 
to equip themselves by the necessary study and 
preparation, or do not even know how, where, or 
why their help is needed. 

Such remarks could not fairly be made about 
anything but a fraction of our whole population, 
especially if people of considerable financial means 
are alone discussed in this connection. But, how- 
ever small a proportion, the actual number of 
individual people who render practically no service 
to the community is very large; the number is. 
much larger and the proportion of the nation by 
no means negligible if we include the hosts of 
people (women on the whole rather than men) who, 
though not rich enough to attract notice, are, in 
much more modest fashion, sufficiently well-to-do 
to indulge the vice of laziness. 
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PART II 
LEISURE AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Oxviousy there can be no real social life without 
leisure, and as ‘‘ man is a social animal,”’ he needs 
some kind of social life to develop his faculties by 
intercourse with others; hence he is born into a 
family, he forms social communities, and by his 
relationship to God, in which others share, he 
becomes a member of a religious community or 
fellowship. During the evolution of human exist- 
ence there has been developed in man a strong 
social instinct, the exercise of which is natural, 
right and necessary. As Christians we are bound 
to see that all have the opportunity of indulgence in 
social pursuits and pleasures under the best possible 
conditions. But social intercourse offers channels 
for the evil as well as for the good realisation of 
this instinct, and for the young “ the best possible 
conditions ”’ must include sometimes a restriction of 
the liberty to amuse themselves exactly as they like. 

In an ideal society it would not be the task of the 
Church to provide amusements, and in some districts 
there is already no need, as they are provided from 
other sources. Yet especially in our big towns, 
where so many have little opportunity of a right 
use of leisure or of social intercourse in their own 
homes, the Church, as the mother of her people, 
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and especially of the young, must become “ institu- 
tional.’ She must undertake to provide a common 
meeting-ground for rich and poor, and for both 
sexes in the social gathering or the dance, frankly 
recognising that this last form of amusement is as 
legitimate as it is inevitable, and that the parish 
room or church hall provides an obviously more 
suitable atmosphere and environment than many 
a dancing saloon. The Church in her corporate 
capacity must press for the provision of open spaces 
and athletic facilities by the civic authorities; and 
she will do all she can to see that her children enjoy 
life in all its fullness. “The Church should set the 
right standard in amusement, and should particu- 
larly encourage amateur efforts among its members _ 
to combat the indolence of the mere “ looker-on,’’ 
whether at a game or at a dramatic or other per- 
formance. Throughout she must proclaim the 
essential place of joy in life. Joy is a gift of the 
Spirit. As games and amusements minister to joy 
they are spiritual activities. If a natural form of 
spiritual expression is comradeship in play, we must 
foster the comradeship of good play as likely to lead 
on to a fuller conception of spiritual values.1 Here 
too 1s an opportunity for the Church to bear witness 
to the spirit of love and sympathy within the Body ; 
just as Christ revealed His love, and therefore God’s 
love, by entering into His neighbours’ joys and 
sorrows and sharing their interests, so His Body 
the Church, must continue His work, and thereby 
reveal the love and sympathy of the Head of the 
Body, and so draw His children to return that love. 


1 See Malcolm Spencer’s Work, Play and the Gospel, p. 95. 
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And yet the Church must not be secularised; in 
all her social organisations the spiritual side must 
come first. She is a social agency, but something 
very much more. She must preach as one of the 
great ends before a Christian the duty of receiving 
and developing the Divine life; so Christ in all 
His purifying power may be carried into every 
department of human life, and make it what God 
meant it to be. For instance, it is the business of 
the Church to provide opportunities for the forma- 
tion of friendships, which owe their origin to com- 
panionship in play rather than to association in work. 
The importance of leisure for friendship and of 
friendship in leisure can hardly be exaggerated, 
nor the part the Church may play in putting this 
great companionship on the highest level. Yor 
the Church is a family cutting across racial and 
social distinctions, and making people one in Christ 
Jesus. She has to witness to the possibility of a 
fellowship such as the world by itself can never 
know. Her constitution (a society formed out of a 
common relationship to God in which all, even the 
humblest, can share) gives her the opportunity 
of uniting sections of society in a perfectly natural 
way, and setting the example of, and paving the 
way for, a fellowship which the best men and women 
long to see. If it is the Church’s work to promote 
a full and abundant life which finds its best expression 
in Christian fellowship, the fellowship of Church 
members should not be limited to fellowship in 
worship alone. ‘There is little doubt that if men 
were to see a vision of real fellowship as an outcome 
and expression of the life within the Church, men 
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and women would be drawn into the Christian 
society by a compelling force which the best at any 
rate would not resist. 

Turning now to the existing provision for the 
use of leisure, we notice the advantages of town life 
as compared with rural life. One advantage of life 
in a big town is that if the people know how to use 
them, many treasures of art, music and literature 
are at their disposal. The person with natural 
gifts has many opportunities in the town for seeing 
and enjoying works of art. ‘This applies very largely 
to music as well. The opportunities are in many 
ways greater in town than country.! ‘The theatre 
is dealt with later. ‘The cheapness and accessibility 
of the moving pictures make it possible for even 
the poorest members of the community to indulge 
in this form of enjoyment. ‘“‘ Listening in ” is now 
taking its place in town amusements and is likely 
to be a permanent factor in the leisure not only 
of the well-to-do, but also of the poor. The 
cheapness of a wireless apparatus already assures 
this probability. Then why not in the country as 
well? Both the cinema and wireless open a new 
world of interest and give rest and recreation to 
enormous numbers of people who live and work 
in adverse conditions. If rightly controlled, wireless 
might have a great educative value while not 
ceasing to be pleasurable and amusing. 

The “ pictures” are too solidly established as the 
pastime of millions to be dismissed in a passing 
reference. In drab streets, in the dull existence 

1 On the other hand, we have the fact of the natural and 
spontaneous music of Wales. 
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of the country town, in grim and sordid surroundings 
they give the light and colour for which all humanity 
—not only the educated portion of it—craves, and 
finds often only in the public-house, and there only 
in part. ‘They feed the imaginations of those who 
are too tired or too unskilled to read; _ they provide 
a seat for those who have no room at home to sit. 
The picture-house provides an escape from routine ; 
it is somewhere to rest; somewhere to talk and 
make friends, and somewhere to make love for those 
who have no other place in which to do these 
things. And it is vastly to the credit of the Cinema 
industry as a whole that the large proportion of 
pictures shown are as innocently entertaining as 
they are, in view of the contempt or at least the lack 
of interest displayed towards the subject by idealists, 
reformers and other people of refined intelligence. 
If the moral tone of pictures or of audience is not 
always good, the same remedy is and always has been 
in the hands of Christians as exists in the case of the 
theatre (see p. 53).4. Criticisms of the cinema must 
be sympathetic and constructive. We should praise 
the promoters for the good films and not only abuse 
them for the bad. We should not spoil business 
at the local cinema on account of one bad film for 
which the manager of that particular house is not 
personally responsible, but get at the “ trust” 
which sends down the films. We should put the 
production of pictures as a professional vocation 
to would-be educationists and men and women who 


1 The section on the theatre contains much that is equally 
applicable to the cinema, which is therefore not treated at any 
length here. 
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wish to consecrate artistic gifts to the service of the 
community. We must approach the right authori- 
ties for better ventilation of picture-palaces inside, 
and the better regulation of queues outside, particu- 
larly queues of children, who should not be exposed 
—boys and girls alike—to the advances and even 
solicitations of vicious strangers on a Saturday 
afternoon. In addition to this the Churches might 
be quicker to use the cinema educationally and try 
to secure the same degree of co-operation from the 
trade that is being so generously obtained and even 
offered in the sister trade of broadcasting. 


Booxs AND HosBIegs 


From the cinema we pass to the cheapest and for 
many the simplest of recreations. ‘Thanks to the 
public libraries, reading is possible in all towns of any 
size, though the lack of general education keeps the 
mass of people ignorant of a great part of the beauty 
and interest in literature. In this connection we 
should like to draw attention to the report on 
Public Libraries and Adult Education published by 
the British Institute of Adult Education (13, John 
Street, W.C. 2). 

On few leisure occupations are generalisations 
so likely to be unsafe, because untrue, as on reading. 
Not only do opinions on the subject differ so widely, 
but the experience of different people is often 
directly contradictory. The chief use of books 
in leisure (and this is the use to which they are most 
frequently put) is to give the reader a means of 


escape from the harsh or boring realities of a daily 
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routine into another world where he can make 
new friends, live a life of his own, and “‘ get away 
from himself.’ Any book that does not adequately 
perform this function for a reader cannot strictly 
form part of a leisure occupation. Some novel 
reading 1s a psychological necessity in the lives of 
most people, unless they go to the movies instead, 
because the tendency of most of us to have a *‘ phan- 
tasy”’ life can be profitably exercised in written 
fiction, and not so safely developed in the more 
self-conscious fictions of our own unaided imagina- 
tion. his escape into another world can be 
achieved better by many people through more 
serious reading, ¢.g. history, biography, poetry, 
dramatic literature, travel and exploration. For 
strictly leisured occupation a person’s own choice 
of what he wants to read is best, but this does not 
mean that trouble should not be taken to widen 
people’s field of choice. This must be done, 
however, along the line of the reader’s natural 
development, and not according to the arbitrary 
views of what the adviser calls “my favourite 
authors.’ For instance, if the adviser does not 
happen himself to care for such books as The Three 
Musketeers, Charles O’Malley, Micah Clarke or 
A Gentleman of France (and there are many educated 
people to whom these books do not appeal), he 1s 
not a suitable person for helping the reader of Orczy 
to widen his selection of authors. The Orczy 
enthusiast is only likely to develop at first along the 
Orczy line. Again, there is a class of reader who, 
through a gradual introduction to, or a natural 
liking for, historical novels—Ainsworth, Whyte- 
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Melville, Lytton, etc.—may be ripe to try a history 
book or biography as a leisure occupation. But 
such a person will be choked back into fiction for life 
if at the critical moment he falls a victim to the 
adviser who has a flair for Ruskin, Masefield, Shaw 
or G. D. H. Cole. 

As a form of Social Service in town and country 
alike there is a great need for smaller libraries run 
on more intimate lines and in a less forbidding 
atmosphere than municipal libraries. These must 
not be high-brow. Too high a standard in the 
selection of books, even of novels, for such a library 
will not develop but merely frighten off the reader 
of Miss E. M. Dell. In such centres occasional 
‘“‘ readings ” from literature or informal talks about © 
books are a help, and successful libraries for children 
may be run on the same lines. (There are a few 
Public Libraries which show how this may be done 
in their own admirable Children’s Department). 
The “ movie” public will read any book that is 
filmed; more might be made of the connection 
between these two forms of leisure. 

So far as the country is concerned the experience 
of between thirty and forty counties in which the 
Carnegie Rural Library scheme is now working 
proves without doubt that there is a large demand 
for books in villages, and that in this, as in other 
things, appetite grows with feeding. It has to be 
remembered, however, that education in rural 
areas is far behind that of towns; that small schools, 
with one teacher for children of all ages, are com- 
mon; that any facilities for adolescents or adults 
are rare; and that consequently many intelligent 
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country men and women find the actual labour 
of reading considerable by the time they have 
reached middle age. Apart from the Carnegie 
scheme—which in too many cases deals almost 
wholly with children, and in most covers only a 
proportion of villages in the country—the villager 
has had two sources of intellectual stimulus: the 
local paper, and in certain cases the village library. 
‘The latter has usually been the gift of some generous 
person, has flourished for a few years, and has then 
decayed because funds were not forthcoming to 
renew books or to keep the supply up to date. 
‘Please let us have lectures on modern nove- 
lists,” wrote a village last winter; ‘‘ we are tired 
of always being told about Shakespeare or Dickens.” 
‘There has been a tendency to supply books of the 
Sunday School prize type, and then to complain 
that agricultural labourers do not care for reading. 
Quite 75 per cent. of the books read are novels. 
Why it should be considered necessary to apologise 
for this it is difficult to see. The novel is usually 
the countryman’s one avenue to the world of 
imagination, romance and adventure. Sporting 
novels, detective novels, and boys’ books of adventure 
are always popular; so are the works of Galsworthy 
and Hardy. The country taste is distinctly against 
books of a low moral type; a working woman has 
brought back a book of this kind included by accident 
in a box, with “‘ That ain’t suitable for folk like us.” 
Much more might be done in linking up books 
with everyday life—books on Nature study, on 
beautiful gardens, lead on the one hand to lectures 
on Art, and on the other to a new interest in caring 
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for stock or cultivating the allotment; and lectures 
on ‘‘ Homes in Olden Days ” and on “* Old Dresses ” 
link dressmaking and house-cleaning to beauty, and 
should be a means of raising the standard of taste. 

As a centre not only for recreation and education 
through books, but for all needed means of leisure, 
each village should have its Institute with tennis- 
court, bowls, billiards and other games, library, 
lounge and restaurant, the whole to be run under 
proper supervision and open for boys and men and 
for women and girls. There is great scope for 
voluntary Christian work in the villages in meeting 
the following needs : 

1. Someone to act as librarian who cares for books 
and cares to interest people in them, and who will. 
not snub those who want to read popular authors. 

2. A Library Committee composed of representa- 
tives elected by the various organisations in the 
village, whose duty it is to find out what their 
organisation wants, and ask for it. Such a library 
should not be attached to church or chapel, but 
should belong to all the village. 

3. Some method—preferably the Carnegie 
Scheme—whereby circulation of books is ensured, 
so that there is not a stagnant supply. This need 
not prevent a permanent library of standard works 
being built up, but it is essential that there should 
be a circulation section. 

4. Lectures which will help people to enjoy 
reading the books. 

Before passing on to the largest and most clearly 
defined types of popular recreation we should pay 
tribute to the hobby. Applied art in handicrafts 
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supplies many hobbies; the acquisitive or collector’s 
instinct provides still more. A hobby is almost 
a necessity in rural life and in towns is a God-sent 
gift to many; the reconstruction of clocks, the 
collection of flowers or stamps, the care of an 
allotment or of the humblest strip of back-garden, 
photography, book-binding, wood-carving—all these, 
like all good hobbies, are educative. A hobby has 
often been the means of arousing interest and 
enthusiasm in a child who before seemed to be 
interested in nothing. In older people a hobby 
may end in selfish absorption, but so, as we know, 
may any amusement, and the hobby should stand 
very high as an occupation of leisure. It can often 
prove a valuable means of bringing people together. 
Hobbies pursued in company cannot easily be selfish. 
Particularly in rural areas is there room for the 
development of co-operative hobbies and village 
industries, such as bee or garden societies. 

The greatest hindrance to well-spent leisure is 
the appalling condition of housing, both in town 
and country. Here we necessarily approach the 
ground of the Commission on “ The Home,” but 
so vital are certain matters that we must refer to 
them. The present homes too often make the 
pursuance of any hobby or personal interest—and 
even quiet—impossible. Perhaps the most serious 
side of this is the lack of space and opportunity for 
hospitality, making natural and healthy friendship 
between men and girls impossible within the home. 
The Church most terribly neglects its duty when 
it does not ceaselessly demand the removal of these 
conditions. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND GAMES 


The attempt to lay down fixed rules in children’s 
amusements is impossible. Some rough idea may 
be gained of what games and occupations are more 
suitable at various ages, but the better way is to 
watch the individual child carefully, and as soon 
as the instinct for co-operative effort shows itself, 
to encourage it. If it is stimulated artificially 
before it is ready to appear, the object in view may 
be defeated. ‘The part and place of a parent in 
children’s games and amusements should be that 
of a comrade, not taking the lead or the principal 
part, but ever watchful. 3 

Toys should be chosen which recognise imagina- 
tion and encourage the creative spirit, and with 
this end in view the child should be left a good deal 
to himself to provide or invent his own playthings 
and amusements. 

This advice may be easy enough to follow in 
those homes where there is a nursery or school- 
room, and parents or others have the time and space 
to provide for the right development of children. 
But in a majority of English homes there is little 
possibility of anything of the kind, and the provision 
(if any) of amusements for children is made by 
voluntary social workers or agencies outside the 
home, in schools, play-centres or elsewhere. ‘Those 
responsible for arrangements of the kind should 
enlist the enlightened co-operation of the parent, 
so that nothing may be done to minimise either in 
the child’s mind, or the parent’s, the sense of the 
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responsibility of the parent for the whole life of 
the child. 

All individualism should be sunk in team work 
in school games with one proviso, that the indivi- 
duals, comparatively few, who have some special 
bent or talent apart from games should be allowed 
opportunity to develop it. Young boys and girls 
should engage in team games whether they like it 
or not. Yet the ideal of play is that it should be 
pleasurable and therefore not bound by too many 
rules nor put too much under authority. Scouts, 
Guides, well-run boys’ and girls’ clubs and camps 
provide a magnificent training in team work and 
often combine just the right amount of discipline 
with spontaneous play. 

_ Games have an educative value apart from the 

development of the team spirit, which includes, of 
course, training in leadership and in loyalty to the 
captain of a side. Indoor games tend to develop 
forethought, memory, the ability to anticipate the 
movements of other minds, patience, concentration 
—as in whist, bridge, chess, draughts, or billiards. 
Most ball games develop the quick response of the 
body to the executive authority, the mind, and 
train the player’s power to make quick and correct 
decisions in times of emergency. The self-dis- 
cipline, perseverance, good temper and readiness 
to endure hardship demanded by devotees of 
rowing, boxing, long-distance running and football 
are invaluable. 

For the fulfilment of the Christian ideal of 
service it is obvious that physical as well as mental 
and spiritual development is normally necessary. 
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as to receive immediately and execute efficiently 
the dictates of personality. Contempt for health 
and fitness and the deliberate refusal to recognise 
their claims belong rather to a false type of ascetic- 
ism than to the full Christian outlook, which sees 
the body as the temple in which dwells the Spirit 
of God and which should therefore be worthy of 
its Divine guest. Such a tendency is not, however, 
likely to be dangerous to-day to many. Rather we 
are confronted with the peril of making physical 
prowess an end in itself, of encouraging games and 
athletics for their own sake, and of pursuing them 
with an absorption and until a time of life which 
definitely militate against spiritual progress. 

In this respect a line should be drawn between 
the use of games by the young and their function 
for the fully mature. For the former they are an 
essential part of education, of the building up of 
the growing person for the accomplishment of 
God’s purpose. For the latter they are recreative 
only, serving to supply the necessary relief from 
mental strain and the wholesome excitement and 
adventure which have their place in all worthy 
lives and are too often unprovided by the working 
hours. Devotion to athletics in the first two 
decades of life, when vitality is abundant and the 
physical instrument is being shaped for the Master’s 
use, May even seem disproportionate without grave 
danger to character. If carried into later years it 
demands the use of powers which are by that time 
needed for more definitely productive tasks, and 
which, if squandered bae games, too often leave 
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the player exhausted and unable to fulfil his true 
vocation. We do not mean to condemn reason- 
able exercise for people of all ages, but it is only 
too plain that the exaggerated devotion to sport 
distracts from the great purpose of life a vast 
amount of energy and often amounts to a sheer 
idolatry. A sense of proportion and a readiness 
to test all our pursuits by asking ourselves how 
we can best fulfil God’s will for us will guide us 
here as elsewhere to a right and full use of our lives. 

For those without sufficient time for training 
or opportunity for playing games, it is an advantage 
to be able to look on at a good game—the interest 
and excitement of the sportsmen can be in the 
onlooker as well as in the player—but there are 
grave disadvantages in the fact that numbers of 
young people have to accept this substitute for the 
actual exercise of the game itself because of the 
shortage of playing fields and facilities. Even in 
public places, as, for example, under the L.C.C., 
it is only possible for teams to play very occasionally. 
This lack of healthy exercise has undoubtedly a very 
serious effect on morals quite apart from the loss 
of pleasure which might be experienced. Every 
sort of pressure should be brought to bear on civic 
and national authorities to remedy the defect in 
any way possible. The Church should also press 
on the consciences of Christian landlords to make 
provision of open spaces a condition when granting 
land for building sites. 

The tendency to hero-worship of the athlete 
is good within bounds; we rightly admire the 
human body and its powers. Hero-worship is 
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almost a necessary element in life, especially in the 
young, and the excessive adulation of bodily prowess 
is a phase usually outgrown naturally. At the same 
time it is true that the athlete does wield a dis- 
proportionate influence, particularly among boys, 
and he should if possible be made to realise this 
responsibility if it can be done without turning 
him into a self-conscious prig. ‘“‘ Playing the game ” 
takes one a good way, but not all the way, as an 
ideal of character, and neither the athlete nor his 
admirers would be the worse for a wider outlook. 
The tendency of the athlete to scoff at other forms 
of ability should be deprecated as silly. ‘That there 
is a legitimate place for the whole-time athlete, be 
he professional or amateur, is, we think, indis- 
putable. ‘The expert, both as example and repre- 
sentative and as trainer, is a necessity, and in any 
honest pursuit which contributes to the fullness of 
man’s development there is a vocation for service. 
Sportsmanship has proved itself not merely an 
invaluable asset to the nation, but a quality close 
akin to the Christ-like character in its capacity for 
suffering hardness, co-operating loyally with others, 
taking risks readily, and preserving high ideals of 
conduct for their own sake—in fact, for “ playing 
the game.” If St. Paul could constantly find 
illustrations of Christian qualities in the athletes 
of his own time, and if to-day the fellowship of the 
“eight? or the “eleven” sets a standard that 
often puts the Church to shame, we may surely 
esteem highly the true spirit of sport. It is indeed 
just because of its value that the perversion of it 


should be zealously resisted. ‘There is a vast moral 
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difference between the clean sportsmanship of the 
Greek games and the bestial passions of the Roman 
circus. And professional athletics when run purely 
as a spectacle and as a money-making concern 
degenerate all too easily, as the history of the 
Football Association proves, into an unpleasant 
resemblance to the latter. Here again we fully ap- 
preciate the recreative value for the victims of long 
hours and monotonous labour in the excitement 
of following a team; but no one can witness a 
Cup Tie without seeing how utterly “‘ unsporting ” 
is the conduct of many of the players, and of the 
vast majority of their supporters. Such abuses as 
the deliberate encouragement of foul play by one’s 
own team, and the barracking of opponents, and 
the savaging of referees demand the attention and 
the drastic action of all who realise the high place 
which sport can play in life. 

Some consideration must now be given to the 
questions as to what amusements, if any, are frankly 
unchristian, or whether the degree of condemnation 
or disapproval meted out to certain of them proves 
on examination to rest rather on the conditions 
under which they have been carried on, and on 
the evil or good traditions ascribed to them. It 
is only by such examination in the light of the 
growth of Christian thought and principle that many 
vexed questions can be solved and a right proportion 
established, and the Church should, only after most 
careful deliberation, define any amusement as in 
itself unchristian. We should remember that a 
thing is not wrong because it is sometimes used 
wrongfully. Religion is not meant to cut us off 
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from the fullness of life, but to sanctify all life. The 
danger of Christian taboos is not only that being 
illogical they cause resentment to religion in the 
minds of the healthiest young people, but if amuse- 
ments are not baptised into Christ they very easily 
become baptised into the devil. Dancing, for 
instance, is an amusement which has incurred as 
much if not more condemnation than the theatre. 
To primitive man dancing comes almost as naturally 
as speech, and is often found by him a much more 
satisfying means of expression for joy and worship, 
especially in the lives of the young. Considered 
in itself we might say that dancing is a natural, 
healthy, social amusement, giving physical poise 
and grace to the body, and relaxation to the mind; 
it makes a strong and perfectly legitimate appeal 
to an otherwise unsatisfied sense of rhythm and 
desire for beauty and for artistic realisation. Like 
friendship, correspondence, conversation, it affords 
an outlet for the legitimate desire of one sex to 
associate with the other, and may be a natural, 
moral and even necessary channel for the direction 
of sex emotion often not recognised as such. But 
there may be conditions in which grave disadvantages 
may disfigure and distort, when means become 
an end, when the desire for publicity and unhealthy 
excitement get the upper hand. If we analyse 
a village folk-dance or a county ball, and a thé- 
dansant at one of the big ultra-fashionable hotels 
or a dancing-hall run for profit out of the appeal 
to barely restrained passion, we shall scarcely find 
the same amount of true self-expression in the last 
two as in the two former. 
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The increasing popularity of folk-dancing needs 
and deserves still further encouragement and 
development. It can appeal to the highly educated 
and to factory boys and girls, to little children 
and to the village labourer alike. It satisfies the 
desire for rhythm, starts an education in musical 
appreciation, develops a team spirit, is an ideally 
companionable form of recreation, and provides 
a historic setting which is picturesque and attractive 
and not merely educational in any narrow sense. 

Reference has already been made to whist and 
bridge, but attention must be paid to the difficulty 
in the minds of many people about those games 
which are a combination of skill and chance, such 
as these and other card games; it is often hard to 
distinguish between what belongs to the game itself 
and what to the conditions under which the game 
is played. Many a parent does ask himself, “ If 
I let my children play card games, am I opening 
doors of evil to them?” It seems to us that the 
right action is to teach children to associate card 
games with perfectly innocent amusement in the 
home circle or among friends without any money 
stake. Card-playing provides plenty of mental 
exercise and amusement, and therefore does not 
need the added stimulus of a stake. The growing 
modern desire to play only or chiefly for stakes or 
cup or prize is unhealthy and harms the true spirit 
of sport. It is, moreover, a desire that is often 
stimulated or implanted in circumstances where the 
game would have remained well worth playing for 
its own sake. 

As to athletics, it is difficult to pronounce upon 
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the educational and recreative value of different 
sports, and the Commission does not feel itself 
qualified to undertake the task. Here is a field in 
which psychologists and teachers could undertake 
an eminently useful piece of research. It is obvious 
that each of the more usual games tends to develop 
an ethos peculiar to itself. The cricketer, the 
footballer, the rowing man, the lawn-tennis player, 
the golfer, the hunting man, and the mountaineer 
(to take a few obvious examples) show qualities 
markedly different; and the present tendency to 
specialisation makes the typical all-round sports- 
man somewhat of an old-fashioned figure. ‘To 
analyse the influence of the various athletic pur- 
suits, to estimate their respective values for the 
development of Christian character, and to define 
the spheres of their usefulness would be an im- 
portant piece of work. Naturally people will play 
the game which their abilities or circumstances 
recommend, but there is abundant evidence to 
suggest that some games are more suited than 
others to produce a high type of personality. 

A word must be said as to those sports which 
involve cruelty in lesser or larger degrees. Certain 
of them, such, for example, as cock-fighting and 
pigeon shooting, are already generally condemned. 
Others, such as coursing, and the hunting of 
“carted ” stags, are almost equally open to objec- 
tion. Probably there are few who will altogether 
condemn shooting and hunting; the joys of a day 
in the coverts or across country are so real and, in 
an artificial society, so valuable, that we shall be 
slow to criticise, though here also the right to take 
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life ought not to be lightly abused, and the Church 
should use its influence on behalf of the suppression 
of all that involves unnecessary suffering. In this 
connection we would like also to draw attention 
to the case of performing animals and those used 
in other forms of entertainment, such as the pro- 
duction of films.? 

Finally, we must utter a word of protest against 
those pursuits which, however harmless and legiti- 
mate in themselves, are in their present form little 
more than an occasion for betting. The beauty 
and excellence of animal life and of man’s physical 
powers have a real spiritual value. The race-horse 
or whippet or homing pigeon has a legitimate place 
in life, and the sheer joy of perfection, there as 
elsewhere, is a thing of worth. But the cult of 
these is accompanied by evils so great and plain 
as to call for far more serious attention than is at 
present given to them; and we are by no means 
convinced that the Church is justified in counten- 
ancing, or in refraining from criticism of, what is so 
grossly misused. ‘The extraordinary feebleness of 
the arguments employed to defend the continuance 
of racing in war-time proves at once how small is 
the true value of such sports and how powerful are 
the vested interests involved in their maintenance. 
And to a very large extent these interests cater for 
and draw profit from the lowest passions of humanity. 


1 Though it has nothing to do with leisure, we would like to 
suggest that the Church should encourage all such efforts as 
those to suppress the plumage traffic and to secure more humane 
conditions in slaughter-houses which are symptomatic of a truer 
appreciation of animal life. 
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Anyone who is familiar with the crowd which spends 
its days rushing from one race-course to another, 
and who knows the shame and waste which their 
activities foster, will feel that the comparative 
handful for whom the race-course is an inspiration 
might well be asked to sacrifice their legitimate 
pleasure for the sake of the multitude who are 
degraded by it. It is not necessary to be a Puritan 
in order to doubt whether Newmarket and all that 
it represents has at present any place in the Kingdom 


of God. 


Tue Puace or ART AND THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 
IN LEISURE 


Ideally the problem of art as a leisure occu- 
pation is a side issue. ‘That art which should 
pervade the whole of life should be relegated 
to a Report on Leisure is sufficient evidence of 
the poverty and lack of proportion to be noted 
in modern civilisation so called. ‘Therefore 
the place of art in life itself is first presented 
in this section, which is followed by a dis- 
cussion of drama and music, the two chief 
artistic pursuits of leisure time. The Com- 
mission wishes to acknowledge gratefully its 
debt for much in these three sections which has 
been contributed from outside, including the 
whole of this first section. 


The Creative Spirit is God. The garments 
of His Majesty are the eternal values—Truth 
—Goodness—Beauty—and the passionate pursuit 
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of these is mankind’s one means of communion 
with Him, which must lead to creative action 
through the channels of Science—Religion—Art— 
and righteous action. Thus the creative spirit 
in man is Divine. A healthy society will consider 
the ceaseless effort to attain a more and more perfect 
understanding of those Divine manifestations to be 
the only worthy purpose of existence. ‘This society 
with its positive beliefs must have a positive ideal. 
Its art will be a reflection of the Divine because 
every part of its life will reflect goodness, truth or 
beauty—whereas the community or nation under- 
going a phase of scepticism must express its negative, 
unsatisfying ideas in an unspiritual art. ‘This art, 
the expression, in other words, of material beauty 
as opposed to spiritual beauty, often does attain 
a high degree of excellence and executive brilliance 
within its limited range, but whilst its contribution 
may be valuable, it will never challenge comparison. 
with the expression of the spiritual. 

The poets Verlaine and Baudelaire are extreme 
examples of materialistic geniusin art. “The hungry 
note of moral despair in their work is a very negation 
of faith in life. Their faith in beauty saved their 
poetry for posterity, but it was powerless to save 
the moral stuff of their ideas. Great as were the 
French Impressionist painters, they were not able 
to reach the sublime levels of the Van Eycks, of 
Giotto, of Rembrandt, whose paintings are steeped 
in adoration of the holiness of life. The materialist 
slakes his thirst ungratefully, doubtfully at the 
fountain of the Water of Life, and inevitably pays 
for his lack of reverence in his contracted span 
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of vision. He may be great, he can never be 
among the Olympians. In a wise society the man 
of science, the scholar, the historian will never 
forget their allegiance to Religion and to the Spirit 
of Beauty, although the pursuit of exact knowledge 
be their primary aim; the religious leader and 
the statesman will base their spiritual, moral activities 
upon a foundation of exact knowledge illuminated 
by imagination, and the artist’s vision of beauty 
will maintain disciplined poise, because his intel- 
lectual and moral perceptions have been allowed to 
colour that vision. ‘The great periods of culture 
have always shown this impassioned balance of the 
three great eternal values of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty. ‘The tendency to exaggerate the import- | 
ance of one at the expense of the others has always 
indicated the beginnings of a decline in creative 
power. . 

There is, therefore, a logical necessity why 
Egyptian and Grecian cultures, with their temples, 
sculpture, and drama; China, with her mystical 
paintings; medizval Europe, with her cathedrals, 
oil-paintings, and her representative poet, Dante; 
Elizabethan England, with her dramatists; and 
post-Lutheran Germany, with her band of musicians 
(to take only six prominent examples), should have 
been great flowering times of the human spirit. 
They were ages of faith in the Creative Spirit, 
and therefore of unbounded faith in life, when each 
supreme artist or guild of nameless artists expressed 
unconsciously and spontaneously the assured spirit 
of his age and race and culture at the highest point. 
These creators were marvellous flowers of faith 
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arising from a richly nourished soil under conditions 
favouring their special genius. ‘The isolated religious 
artist (taking the term in its broadest sense), living 
in a conventional age, finds himself obliged to fight 
the prevailing current of taste and thought, and 
loses vitality and serenity in the struggle. The 
reformer’s task is Savonarola’s, Luther’s, never that 
of the artist. It will always be in spite of a preaching 
habit, never because of it, that a novelist or painter 
will win immortality. ‘The sheer power of Dickens’ 
grotesque humour and tenderness spread its wings 
and lifted him over pitfalls of reforming zeal that 
would have destroyed the value of almost any other 
artistic work. The unveiling of contemporary 
abuses is in art a perilous undertaking. When we 
come to supreme works of imagination we see that 
in the Divine Comedy Dante poured out upon his 
fellow-citizens and countrymen the scorn and anger 
of the seer, not that of the preacher. He mirrored 
all the evil and all the good and all the partial good 
of his time. His dream of eternity broke no new 
doctrinal ground. ‘The gorgeous freedom and virile 
exuberance of Shakespeare’s plays came at a time 
of religious revival, not accidentally, but because 
these are the characteristic qualities produced by a 
lively faith in the sacred beauty and value of life. 
‘The frieze of the Parthenon, the Greek drama, were 
the serene expression of the Greek cult ; the flower- 
like ecstasy of Fra Angelico’s frescoes was the crown 
of medizval religious culture ; and Chinese paintings 
on silk, in their mystical exquisiteness, were an 
age-long tradition centring round the saints and 
virtues of Buddhism and Confucianism. 
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These infinitely varied expressions of Divine 
energy are derived from a central source of inspira- 
tion; their divergences are the minor ones of age 
and race. If we are happy and wise we shall dis- 
cover the underlying harmony to be one unvarying 
boundless belief in God, and therefore in life. ‘This 
belief is cause and result of physical, mental and 
moral vigour in a community, which is thus enabled 
to grasp its various problems and to live in accordance 
with its perception of truth. That the moral, 
economic, social, and political truths presented to 
these earlier cultures had not assumed the com- 
plexity of those of our own day, helped some of 
these peoples—Egyptians and Greeks—during their 
great periods to cultivate Religion, Art and Sciences 
in an enclosed garden. ‘The rights of the multitudes 
to share in their aristocratic cultures was but dimly 
foreshadowed. To-day the vast burden of our 
moral and intellectual evolution les heavily upon 
modern civilisations. ‘The range of moral obliga- 
tions has broadened out to include all races and all 
sections of society. After nearly two thousand years 
of disastrous rejection of Christ’s code of universal 
Love, we are waking up to the urgent necessity of 
its application to each one of our racial, political 
and social problems—problems which have mainly 
arisen because of that very rejection. Earlier 
cultures believed ardently (often ignorantly), and 
therefore created beauty ; we, equipped with greater 
knowledge, know more clearly what we have to do 
but dare not believe enough to act upon the know- 
ledge. The nations live on morally untenable 
ground. ‘They live in mutual hatred and fear. They 
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deliberately live below their acknowledged standards 
of wisdom and beauty. ‘They base their life on the 
remnant of discarded ideas. ‘The main stream of 
their international life is sordid, restless, dull. 
How can Art flourish under such conditions, or 
ona grand scale? It will never do so until religious 
faith, bold and fearless and passionate and serene, 
exerts its dynamic force upon the forces of goodwill 
and frees their capacity to solve problems in the 
spirit of love which alone provides light and heat 
adequate to the task. Only by surrendering our- 
selves, each one of us, in the spirit that gives every- 
thing in order to receive a thousandfold spiritually, 
only thus shall we bring Life—Religion—Science— 
Art into perfect harmony. ‘The need for us is to 
begin at last—to apply the ethics of Christ’s 
Teaching universally and sincerely, from whatever 
motive each one of us individually responds to, 
and not many years will elapse before our triumphant 
faith will burst forth into the creation of temples 
and civic halls, and music and painting and poetry 
on a scale as grand and rich and varied as that of 
any period in the past whose inspiration was a 
religious belief in life. Our life will become religious, 
and we shall be solemn and happy and wise and gay 
and full of exuberant health and beauty. 

This simplification of life will only spring from 
a rich zest for sane beauty and wisdom, just as a 
woman of taste will choose a gown of simple lines 
to one of faulty line and elaborate ornament. In 
this new society which will work on and face its 
problems in grave and loving co-operation, the 
dangers of the free-lance in Art will disappear. 
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The artist will no longer feed upon his own narrow 
and therefore ill-balanced impressions. ‘The com- 
mon fund of inspiration, thrown out by a faithful, 
unselfish, joyous community, will sustain his imagina- 
tion with beauty. ‘This beauty will be a normal 
part of every-day experience for everyone. In this 
sane atmosphere commerce will shed its present- 
day setting of vulgarity, and it will no longer hinder 
beauty. ‘‘Commercialism” will cease to be a 
term of reproach. ‘The man in business will apply 
principles of this all-pervading beauty as easily as 
every other citizen. He will insist upon its presence 
just as the Venetian city Fathers who found com- 
mercial enterprise a means of supporting faith and 
civic beauty and the pursuit of scholarship. A 
revival of handicrafts within limits imposed by the 
enormous increase of populations is to be expected, 
and factories, offices and railway stations will 
furnish opportunity for beauty undreamt of to-day, 
when beauty is treated as a luxury of the few, not 
as a necessity for all. These things need not be 
Utopian dreams. ‘The first and grea: need is for 
more individuals to want their accomplishment 
and to work for them ina spirit of passionate self- 
sacrifice which is the priceless gift of a religious faith. 
Civic pride was never more needed than in English 
cities to-day, where, to take a small instance, an 
excess of every kind of advertisement defaces the 
streets and open spaces. Parisians have already 
shown us the way in this respect. ‘Their noble 
pride in Paris has led their commercial men to 
resist the temptation of street advertisements on 
any noticeable scale. ‘The result is a humiliating 
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lesson to London and the other great cities of 
England. In marked contrast also to the vulgar 
glaring gold lettering over our own shop-fronts is 
the fine copper-plate writing to be seen above 
French shops. 

The ultimate value of beauty-is as important as 
that of truth or goodness. Yet, so long as much 
of human existence and its environment is so ugly, 
so lacking in the artistic spirit, Art can enter into 
the lives of most people only as a leisure occupation, 
and often through the initiative of the amateur. 
The art of the amateur is not only not to be despised ; 
it is to be positively encouraged, and therefore 
suggestions for its greater development figure 
prominently in the two following sections. It 
is doubtful whether the ideal society, if we ever 
allow it to exist, will produce or permit a large 
number of able-bodied leisured persons, but when 
that happy day comes, the harassed man of business 
will undoubtedly be given enough leisure every 
day in which to ponder the spiritual beauties for 
which he has little time to-day. 
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The early Christian denunciations of the theatre 
must not be taken as applicable to the modern 
stage. ‘They were directed against the obscenity 
which characterised the later Pagan drama. Christi- 
anity produced a new drama of its own, and it is 
no exaggeration to say the germ of modern drama 
lay in the religious ceremonies of the Church. 
Passion plays and other religious plays were acted 
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first in the church, then in the churchyards, and 
eventually in open spaces or in procession round 
the paris. The great Trade Guilds undertook 
their production and they became national affairs. 
They were the staple entertainment of the people 
in the Middle Ages. They were a combination 
of religious instruction and recreation. Possibly 
with some good excuse these plays were cut out of 
the national life after the Reformation, to its great 
spiritual loss. ‘The nation had hitherto amused 
itself. Now all was thrown overboard. People 
were taught that religion had nothing to do with 
amusement, and that plays in themselves were 
dangerous. ‘The inevitable result was that amuse- 
ment and recreation became separated from religion 
and the commercialism of modern art began. 
The lost heritage must be recovered. Even if the 
theatre does not return to its early function as an 
institution inside the Church itself, expressing 
spiritual truth, yet the Church might do much 
to serve the people through the institutions of 
society, of which the theatre is one of the most 
influential. This is extremely difficult because 
the very idea of any connection between our religion 
and our recreation does not exist in the minds of 
most people, and until lately the theatre has been, 
and in many quarters still is, under suspicion. ‘The 
inevitable result of this attitude is that the theatre 
is left to be run as a trade, very often, though not » 
always, by traders who have no artistic ideals and 
make their appeal not to the best but to the worst 
in those for whom they cater. 

It must be remembered that in this country over 
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three millions of people attend the theatres each 
week (apart from the people who go to cinemas). 
Those people attend with minds more receptive 
than any other community which can be imagined— 
they present blank sheets for the institution of the 
theatre to write upon; if the frivolous and the 
vicious are in the predominance, the theatres will, 
under present commercial conditions, cater frivolity 
and vice to their patrons. ‘That the theatres are, in 
certain directions, doing this, is in part the result 
of the boycott imposed upon them by many people of 
lofty ideals. ‘The first thing the Churchman should 
try to do is to throw the weight of his support into 
the balance of any institution which is good, or, 
in the case of an institution like the theatre where 
good and evil struggle, to throw his influence to 
help it to increase the good, so that vice and frivolity 
die of their own inanition. He should, for instance, 
find out which are the good plays and encourage 
attendance at them before, as often happens, they 
are taken off for lack of support. If the Church 
people of this country gave solid support to the 
best things in the theatre, and made sure that their 
opinion was heard, the standard would undergo 
a remarkable change for the better. Indeed they 
might by their influence and co-operation help to 
create, what does not exist at present, a drama which 
should be, both in theatre and cinema, the standard. 
The Church should initiate or support a movement 
to provide in every considerable town the buildings 
necessary so that standard performances, whether 
musical, dramatic or pictorial, should be available 
for all classes of the community, who would not then 
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be utterly dependent on the provision made by 
the trade. Such a “standard”? would not be 
confined to Shakespeare or to religious and morality 
plays, but would include all good work from ancient 
Greek to the latest modern.t 

A movement towards this end would undoubtedly 
receive the sympathetic co-operation of many in 
the profession, but it would depend for its ultimate 
success upon a very much higher standard in amateur 
work than is at present to be found. Nothing will 
so quickly and surely raise the standard of the 
theatre itself as the education of audiences through 
their own share in or knowledge of amateur per- 
formances that shall be really worth producing. In 
drama as in sport too much is done for us to watch, 
and too little done by ourselves. Just as we go to 
a church furnisher to get wood-carving which in old 
days would have been done by a village boy, so we 
go to the local theatre for that which in the Middle 
Ages we should have done for ourselves. Mrs. 
Jane Addams in her The Spirit of Youth in the City 
Streets traces the result of this shelving of the pro- 
vision of amusement from ourselves to the pro- 
fessionals in much of the juvenile crime and loose 
behaviour of the young, who want an outlet for 
their high spirits and imagination; this might have 
been expressed in drama, but is not because they 
are not accustomed to act themselves, but only to 
pay for others to do it for them. For example, — 
we need that amateurs, especially children, should 


1 We should like to draw attention to the anomaly whereby 
on Sundays variety performances at music halls are permitted 
and dramatic performances at theatres are forbidden. 
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in their own words spontaneously. 

Much of the dramatic work written for children’s 
performances is feeble and futile and an insult to the 
children themselves. Fine dramatic capacity exists 
still in the people and only needs organisation and 
leadership to bring it out. The “standard” for 
dramatic work should be developed from earliest 
_years, both in home and at school. Parents are 
often unnecessarily careless in the choice of plays 
for their children to perform or to see, and in many 
schools the impression is given that the choice is 
confined to Shakespeare alone. 

Provided that good plays are selected, amateur 
dramatic work is an exercise in memory, prompti- 
tude, accurate observation. It trains a person to 
see things from another’s point of view. It affords 
scope for esthetic as well as moral and mental 
training; and community drama is an almost ideal 
use of leisure in fellowship; this fellowship is not 
only a matter of rehearsals and actual performance, 
but is found in the making of scenery and properties, 
the arrangement of the music and the union of all 
arts and talents towards the one purpose. We 
believe that the Church should encourage such 
community enterprise for its own sake, since any 
good play is a religious play, whether its goodness 
be moral, artistic, or of any other kind. Within the 
Church we need the revival of the old miracle and 
morality plays, and we need modern morality plays 
written to-day by our best authors, and performed 
by amateurs and professionals alike. ‘The Com- 
mission makes these suggestions for an amateur 
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drama not in any way to disparage the importance 
of the professional, but because we believe that it 
will foster and recreate in the national and the 
Christian mind the tremendous spiritual importance 
of the drama and provide the audiences of the future 
with a knowledge and a capacity of appreciation 
which they now lack. 

More important, however, than either our concern 
for a standard theatre, or the encouragement of the 
highest amateur spirit which will be one means of 
bringing it about, is the need in the Church for a 
true understanding of the function of theatre art, 
and its support for all true performance of that 
function. Nietzsche has shown the function of art 
as that which sets the standards ideally, towards 
which civilisation struggles. In the theatre the 
arts meet and combine. Music, painting, literature, 
plastic art, dance, architecture, mime, and other 
forms of expression unite here in creating one work 
of art which shall hold all the senses to its purpose 
during its existence. We know more of man because 
Shakespeare created Hamlet and Falstaff, and 
perhaps we might even say we know more of God 
because Pavlova danced. Our first step must be 
that serious attitude to art which will treat it rever- 
ently. ‘The way to treat a comedy reverently is to 
pay it the tribute of our comprehending laughter ; 
the way to treat a fantasy reverently is to leave the 
earth on its faery wings. 

The economic problem of the theatre is one of 
the most serious. It cannot function without 
outside assistance at the beginning while its public 


is being created. It is an art with a more expensive 
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medium than any other, and since the War the 
economies of the theatre have diminished the 
facilities for experimental work, and thrown the 
theatre back upon catering for the lowest common 
multiple of intelligence. This side issue of pro- 
duction for profit instead of for use must be counter- 
acted by a view of the theatre as part of adult 
education, and as such to be subsidised by the 
country. Meanwhile every good venture, every 
good play which appears, need active encourage- 
ment. The Repertory movement has brought 
truth back to life; but for joy and brightness people 
are still obliged too much to turn to revue and farce. 

Already in England the dissatisfaction with the 
existing theatre and the need of a true dramatic 
expression have given rise to a widespread and diverse 
movement. Groups of pioneer companies give 
performances wherever there is an audience desiring 
sound and sincere work. By writing, lecturing, 
and organising, an attempt is being made to 
encourage the right kind of theatre and production. 
To the Church, with its existing organisation, its 
power over public opinion, its numerical weight, 
there comes the opportunity of sponsorship. We 
need a theatre which will express the truth beauti- 
fully and beauty truthfully, which will set up the 
standards of the idealist, and the criticism of life 
which is the contribution of the realist; we need 
a theatre which will give us joy and recreation, and 
we want the support of the Christian Church for 
any effort towards the establishment and encourage- 
ment of that theatre. 
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Music 


Music cannot be treated merely as a handmaid 
of the theatre or cinema, nor hidden away in a dis- 
cussion of Art in general. For many people music 
is the chief source of the enjoyment which leisure 
makes possible. But though no Report on Leisure 
would be complete without some separate consider- 
ation of music, it is important that the subject 
should not be isolated nor put into a special com- 
partment of its own. It is too easy, for instance, 
for some people to think of music in terms of a 
symphony concert, simply as something to be 
enjoyed at the moment, but apart from their own 
expression of life. Music is not sufficiently regarded 
as a social thing, a means of expressing life—the life 
of the-people. Music is earlier than speech. It 
is the first natural means of self-expression. The 
baby crows and croons before he talks. Probably 
primitive man would sing before he would speak. 
A man is often most primitive when he is splashing 
in his bath, but he does not say, ‘‘ How jolly this 
is!’ nor even “ How jolly cold this is!” He just 
sings. When people are surprised they often express 
themselves by whistling. A mother sings to her 
child; she often finds it a better means of com- 
munication than mere words. For music is a 
natural and necessary mode of self-expression. It 
is not only the accomplishment of a minority; it 
is essentially a part of life. It can, it is true, be 
developed into an accomplishment, but it is first 
and last a part of life. 


Music in itself is essentially a community affair, 
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and should be brought much more into civic, 
Church and national life. Its possibilities of enjoy- 
ment will never .be realised by people who call 
themselves unmusical unless they act on the assump- 
tion that perhaps they might be able to sing and 
will take the trouble to learn. More might be en- 
couraged to make the attempt if, as in Elizabethan 
times, we were all taught to read music in childhood 
or soon after as a matter of course. People who 
profess to have a musical ear and to enjoy music 
might, in much larger numbers, learn to play some 
instrument as well as sing instead of assuming, as 
with the theatre, that everything must be provided 
for them. ‘he arguments that could be brought 
forward in favour of amateur dramatic work 
may be as fairly urged for the promotion of 
choral and orchestral work amongst all classes of 
society. 

But music has an even wider social significance. 
It is essentially international. As a nation we have 
a contribution to make to the music of the world, 
and first we need to learn to love our own musical 
heritage and develop it. For there is the real 
danger here—as in more fundamental interests 
between nations—the danger of becoming super- 
ficially cosmopolitan instead of being internationally- 
minded. If a nation neglects its own music it is 
bound to suffer, and it is the English neglect of 
our national heritage of music that explains why so 
many people look upon music as a pleasant but not 
essential part of life, and sentimentality takes the 
place of true and honest sentiment. 

For there is a class of music which is enervating 
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to the character, just as there is music which braces 
and strengthens. Much restaurant, revue and 
musical comedy music is enervating, inasmuch as it 
is without purpose or will or thought behind it. 
It is designed merely to tickle the ears with sugary 
sounds. Good music is directly inspired by life. 
Folk-tunes, for example, have a bracing effect 
because they are simple and sociable. Bad music 
is designed to stir the emotions, it does not matter 
how; classical and all good music stirs the 
emotions finely. ‘The Church does not do all that. 
could be done to lead the way; Church music 
is often enervating, stirring the emotions too 
easily, or too frequently soothing in character, 
when it should be strengthening and uplifting. 
Yet there is probably a real value in secular 
music of the light popular and frivolous type. 
Provided it does not become a habit and a standard 
by which better music is condemned, a little of it 
serves the same purpose as mere idling or light 
fiction for the over-tired. Many boys and girls 
who when grown up can play no instrument 
efficiently would never have dropped it at the age 
of fifteen if for a year or two then they had been 
allowed to indulge the tastes of the “ awkward 
age,” and not wholly discouraged from practising 
or playing anything but “serious pieces.” ‘They 
would retain and improve their technique during 
this period and in the hands of a good teacher 
would emerge from it into an appreciation of 
better things. It is often true that rough boys 
and girls must be allowed to sow their wild oats 


musically; to play their rag-time tunes first and 
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gradually to pass on into folk-songs or other 
good music is the only way in which to secure 
their interest in and liking for what is better 
still. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that real music 
demands fully trained performers. A church or 
hall full of people, none of whom individually may 
_be a fine singer, can make a splendid effect if they 
all sing with intelligence, significance and meaning, 
and have taken the trouble to practise. It is not 
necessary to be trained singers to produce a fine and 
musical effect. Our musical powers are often 
atrophied by want of use; music is essentially a 
thing to be used, not merely reserved for special 
occasions. 

Gramophones and other modern forms of repro- 
ducing music have their dangers as well as their 
uses. ‘Che gramophone stands in relation to music 
as photography does to a painting; the idea is 
given, but the substitute is insufficient. It is 
better to see the picture, to hear the music “ first 
hand,” if possible. But if it is not possible a great 
deal of enjoyment can be obtained from a gramo- 
phone. The same is true of broadcasting. It is a 
better substitute than the gramophone, but it is 
less sociable than the concert-hall or opera-house. 
There is no actual contact with performer or 
audience; mechanism interferes with the best 
enjoyment, nor can an orchestra yet be really well 
reproduced. The performer lacks contact with 
audience, as he sings or plays into an unresponsive 
machine. But the gramophone and broadcasting 


have put within the reach of thousands enjoyment 
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hitherto impossible for them, and particularly may 
the latter be the means of introducing to good 
music a large number of people who have at present 
few other means either of hearing it or of discovering 
that it exists. 


PART-II 
GAMBLING AND THE DRINK PROBLEM 





PART III 
GAMBLING 


INTRODUCTORY 


Ir we are to form a sound judgment upon the 
problem of gambling, it is necessary first to con- 
sider the place of adventure and excitement in life, 
for it is to this element in us that gambling makes 
its most plausible appeal, and on this account that 
it is least ignobly defended. Few, if any, Christians 
would attempt to justify the desire to get some- 
thing for nothing or the passion of selfish acquisitive- 
ness. But since in the early stages of the habit a 
“‘ flutter ’’ usually appeals to a love of risk and is 
indulged in as a protest against dullness, it assumes 
the appearance almost of a virtue and deceives those 
who by reason of their sporting instincts might 
otherwise develop into fine soldiers and servants of 
Jesus Christ. 

To ride loose to life, to be willing to count the 
world well lost, to sacrifice one’s all at need; these 
are qualities ingrained in the Christian character 
and the very essence of the Christian romance. 
The man who is ready to face death or poverty 
or disaster for an ideal, who can risk his fortune 
rather than betray a cause or surrender a principle 
has in him something heroic, something which in 


the light of Christ’s example, we can almost call 
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divine. ‘“‘ Whose loseth his life findeth it” is to 
such a man a saying the truth of which he has verified 
and can attést; for in proportion as we hazard our 
lives, we discover the zest and splendour of living— 
a zest for which even death is not too high a price 
to pay. It is not our business to condemn those 
who cannot take risks, though the impulse to do 
so is strong and significant. But it is plain that 
to the adventurous is due all progress, material and 
spiritual. And, indeed, the craving for adventure 
plays a part in every full and worthy life. Man 
needs the exhilaration of a compelling passion. 
Hence the attractive power of war, of speculation, 
of gambling. 

This desire for the romantic and the perilous, if 
divorced from a sufficient object, may, like all other 
elements in our nature, be misused. For the 
Christian the end of life is the service of God, and 
it is in that service that men and women can find 
the truest call to adventure. It is partly our 
failure to present religion in its real heroic aspect, 
to emphasise its demand for iron sacrifice, and to 
display the love and joy and peace which come to 
those who have taken up their cross and struggled 
and agonised and followed, that has driven man- 
kind to seek lesser ventures elsewhere. It is not 
the least count in the indictment of our modern 
civilisation that it involves for so many an existence 
of drab and monotonous routine. ‘To supply the 
lack of excitement, to bring a thrill and tension to 
nerves aching for romance, the various pursuits 
involving such stimulus have been developed. One 
man will go to Arolla or Skye and risk his neck on 
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a rock-face; another will break records on a motor- 
cycle or a bobsleigh ; some will seek relief in alcohol 
or opium; while others, far more numerous, will 
take tickets in a sweepstake or put money on a 
horse. 

At first sight such cases seem closely parallel. 
Excitement is a necessary tonic. Excitement can 
be bought by those who can afford it. Is it morally 
worse to spend a few shillings on Grand Guignol or 
to risk them at vingt-et-un, to purchase the thrill 
of a cheap novel or secure the excitement of a 
sweepstake? If we can legitimately spend our 
money on recreation which revives and inspires us, 
is the particular form in which we find refreshment 
a matter of moment? 

We do not desire to speak unsympathetically of 
those who play games for insignificant stakes or 
who in the absence of truer outlets seek excitement 
in betting—although a high ideal of service would, 
we believe, provide alternative objects of interest 
and suggest a worthier use of time and money. 
But it must be noted that whereas other forms of 
risk have at least a physical as well as emotional 
value, and may thus serve an unselfish end by 
fitting us for greater usefulness, the gambler’s motive 
is either purely conventional or wholly selfish. If 
he gambles for what he does not value then he 
might as well not gamble at all; it is a false con- 
vention which makes a game slack or insipid unless 
a nominal sum changes hands after it. If he 
gambles in order to back his skill, then he has a 
poor conception of sportsmanship if he cannot play 
the game for its own sake. If he gambles for the 
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sake of the money, then he desires to get something 
for nothing, to acquire without more desert than 
his ** luck.’ 

In any case we believe that this form of risk 
stands by itself and is never really justifiable. Even 
the few who while indulging occasionally in gambling 
seem to be able to resist the gaming fever them- 
selves and are careful not to put temptation in the 
way of others, must be aware that they are giving 
support to practices which for vast numbers of our 
country-men sap the character, involve grave conse- 
quences to the innocent, and gain a strength greater 
and more irresistible than that of a drug. ‘Those 
who know the extent to which homes are destroyed 
and lives ruined by what began as a seemingly 
harmless and casual indulgence cannot fail to realise 
that gambling presents a problem to the Christian 
conscience which cannot be settled by shallow 
considerations of pleasure or expediency. 


DEFINITION 


Gambling is taking the risk of either winning 
from or losing to others without creating anything 
of human or social value. As a general term, it 
includes : 

Gaming, which is playing for money in a game of 
chance. 

Betting, which is staking money or money’s worth 
on the determination of an uncertain or unascer- 
tained event. 

A Lottery, which is usually defined as “ the dis- 


tribution of prizes by lot or chance.”” The principle 
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of the lottery is to be found in the sweepstake, the 
raffle, and the prize-draw, with their various 
modifications. 

Speculation.—While all speculation is not gamb- 
ling, there are forms of speculation which clearly 
involve all the elements of gambling, and come 
within the general definition given above. 


EXTENT 


Gambling in its various forms touches life at 
many points. 

Sport and Games.—The outstanding example is 
to be found in the race-meeting, which appears to 
exist to-day almost entirely for the purposes of 
betting. Betting on horse-racing is not confined to 
the race-course itself, but is carried on throughout 
the country to an appalling extent. Street betting, 
though illegal, is widespread. 

Football is largely used as a medium for gambling 
by means of football coupons. The law against 
ready-money football betting by dealing only with 
betting for cash has not greatly reduced the practice. 

Other sports, to a lesser degree, are the occasion 
of betting. Betting is closely associated with 
boxing contests. 

Playing cards, by reason of their convenience 
and the large element of chance involved, are a 
popular medium for gaming. All card games may 
be so used, even those like bridge and whist, into 
which the skill of the players enters most largely. 
Roulette wheels and similar contrivances have been 


freely sold and used for gambling purposes. A 
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certain number of illegal gaming houses, where 
other card«games are played, appear to exist in 
London and other places. 

Industry —The association of large numbers of 
workers in offices, warehouses, mills and the like, 
afford opportunities for various forms of organised 
gambling. Sweepstakes are common, and raffles 
not infrequent. Betting is a subject of common 
discussion, and it is a regular thing for one of the 
workers to act as the agent of the bookmaker. 

Social Life-——Sweepstakes on a large scale have 
become common in clubs. Lotteries, frequently 
for charitable purposes, have also been widely 
organised, and while in most cases they are so 
arranged as not to involve a breach of the law, the 
gambling chance is the great attraction. 

Gambling amongst women is an increasing feature 
of the situation. ‘Touts of the bookmakers visit 
from house to house in many industrial areas. 

Press ——There are daily and weekly newspapers 
devoted to racing and betting, some of these being 
special racing editions of the evening papers. In 
addition, a large section of the regular Press is 
devoted to racing information, articles by tipsters, 
and the publication of betting odds. 

Some newspapers, particularly weekly newspapers, 
have fostered competitions which involve so little 
skill that the attraction is almost identical with that 
of gambling. 


HasBiT AND TRADE 


The professional element in gambling, which 
has made it virtually an organised and powerful 
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trade, presents a difficult feature of the problem. 
There cannot be fewer than 30,000 bookmakers in 
the country when the touts, agents, clerks, and 
other members of an elaborate organisation are 
included. It is fair to assume that a considerable 
number of the staff employed in association with 
race-meetings would be unnecessary if betting were 
eliminated from racing. ‘Tipsters are yet another 
group to be included. 


GAMBLING AND Risk 


The element of risk in life often serves, as we have 
already seen, to call out the best qualities of 
human nature. The fact that a certain risk is 
inevitable does not, however, justify gambling. 
The true man bravely faces the uncertainties and 
difficulties of life, determined to battle through to 
victory by the exercise of the powers that God 
has given him. The gambler, doing nothing 
for himself, hopes that chance will do it for 
him. 

A typical instance of this fundamental difference 
is to be found with regard to insurance. It 1s 
mistakenly argued that insurance involves the making 
of a bet with the insurance company. The fact is 
that insurance is based upon the mathematical 
principle that the distribution of chances eliminates 
chance. The gambler who carried the spirit of 
gambling right through would never dream of 
providing against the eventualities of life. He 
takes the risk. The man of wisdom, while not 
being afraid of risk that must be faced, joins with 
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others, by means of insurance, in eliminating the 
financial risk that life involves. 


GAMBLING AND SPECULATION 


It is by no means easy to draw a definite distinc- 
tion between speculation that is necessary and 
justifiable, and gambling speculation. This diff- 
culty arises not only in relation to the Stock 
Exchange, but with regard to speculation in general 
business. ‘The necessity for a Stock Exchange must 
be admitted if we accept the present ordering of 
commercial life. ‘There is required the necessary 
machinery to make possible the exchange of com- 
mercial and Government stock easily and without 
confusion. ‘This does not alter the fact that a 
considerable proportion of the transactions on the 
Stock Exchange are of a gambling order. It is to 
be noted that during the War the Government, by 
Treasury order, made impossible the more extremely 
speculative transactions such as options, and other 
forms of difference transactions. 

The most practical test of the difference between 
speculation and gambling is to be found in the 
element of service which should belong to every form 
of commercial exchange. Profit should involve 
service at some point in the manufacture or dis- 
tribution of commodities. In the rendering of 
such service it is quite clear that some amount of 
risk must be undertaken, but it will be risk reduced 
as much as possible by the exercise of knowledge, 
judgment and experience. 

The attempt to make profit without rendering 
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any equivalent service, as by certain transactions 
on the Stock Exchange, or by holding up com- 
modities with a view to securing a partial monopoly 
and a higher price, is a different matter. In such 
cases the endeavour is to gain “ without creating 
anything of human or social value.” Artificial 
manipulation of the Stock market is often resorted 
to in order to increase the possibilities of profits. 
Gain without service, rendered or expected, clearly 
indicates gambling. 


GAMBLING AS AN AMUSEMENT 


Undoubtedly gambling does provide relief to 
some people from their drab and sordid surroundings. 
One reason why it is so widespread to-day is that 
the circumstances of modern life demand some 
easing of the strain by an exciting interest easily 
accessible. But this is no justification of gambling. 
Rather it suggests the urgency of measures to 
provide wholesome surroundings for life and the 
opportunity for true recreation. 

This is only a partial explanation. Many people 
to whom other interests are open turn to gambling 
for a part, and often a large part, of their amuse- 
ment. There is a fascination in the feverish 
excitement of gambling which seems to lift life out 
of the rut. The chief thing to be said is, that in 
such cases, often unconsciously, the true meaning 
and significance of life is missed, and the wrong sort 
of adventurous excitement is sought. As Maeter- 
linck puts it: “Gambling is the stay-at-home, 
imaginary, squalid, mechanical, anemic and unlovely 
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adventure of those who have never been able to 
encounter or create the real, necessary and salutary 
adventure of life.” 


GAMBLING AND SUPERSTITION 


Gamblers as a class are superstitious, and this is 
not surprising when it is remembered that the hope 
of the gambler centres in “luck.” ‘The assertion 
that no such thing as luck really exists does not 
carry conviction to the gambler. ‘There are many 
things the causes for which are beyond calculation, 
and in that uncertainty the gambler, consciously or 
unconsciously, seems to suppose the existence of a 
something called “* luck ” which is able to manceuvre 
these unknown causes to bring the advantage 
desired. ‘This is indicated in many ways. ‘The 
gambler speaks of his luck “ being in” or his luck 
‘being out.” He has a “run of good luck,” or a 
“run of bad luck.” He is easily affected by 
unexpected happenings. A dream suggests the 
name of a horse, or indicates to him that he should 
leave the races of that day severely alone. There is 
scarcely any phase of gambling untouched by this 
type of superstition. 

The modern growth of gambling practices is 
not unrelated to the development of superstition 
in the general thought of the community. The 
apparently sometimes genuine belief in mascots, for 
instance; even to-day people take them seriously ! 
Lucky charms and lucky stones have always attracted 
some, otherwise why should idols and grotesque 
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images be advertised with testimonials and other 
particulars of their value as bringers of luck? 


Tue Evit or GAMBLING 


We have yet to inquire what is the essential evil 
of gambling. We can best do so by considering 
life from three points of view. 

(1) Individual.—lIt is a principle embodied in the 
teaching of Jesus that no gain can compensate for 
the loss of the real self. ‘There are two ways in 
particular in which gambling has a disastrous 
influence upon personal life. 

(a) Gambling means gain by chance, and to the 
extent that chance is allowed to capture the interest 
of life, the true personal powers of reason and 
judgment are excluded. Gambling involves the 
surrender to chance of acts which ought to be 
controlled by reason, justice and love. 

(b) Gambling tends to confuse moral distinctions. 
What is commonly denominated chance is non- 
moral, the distinctions between right and wrong 
do not obtain. ‘The determination of the possession 
of money or value by gambling has no reference to 
any rightful claim. ‘The winner does not deserve 
to win any more than the loser deserves to lose. 
The questions as to a moral claim are altogether 
ignored. This explains to some extent the lowered 
moral standard which is invariably associated with 
habitual gambling. The attitude of the habitual 
gambler to his card and betting debts as compared 
with his frequent reluctance to recognise any 
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obligation to discharge debts in general is an 
illustration of this point. 

(2) Soctal_—Life is fellowship, and the Christian 
spirit of social life is love. Gambling is selfish. 
The attraction of gambling is gain for self. As 
Herbert Spencer said: “‘ Gambling is, first, gain 
without merit ; and secondly, gain through another’s 
loss.” Gambling is therefore anti-social. 

(a) This is evident in relation to the economic 
aspects of social life. A true sense of value is 
necessary if there is to be a system of exchange 
which shall be of mutual benefit. Gambling 
degrades the sense of value. There is the attempt 
to win money without regard to any of the three 
forms of legitimate exchange, viz. (1) for value 
received, (2) for service rendered, (3) as a free gift. 
Consequently, the individual winning money by 
gambling loses the sense of the true worth of the 
money thus obtained. Herein lies the explanation 
of the fact that habitual gamblers can seldom keep 
the money they win. It vanishes as easily as it 
comes, for the reason that it carries no economic 
or social value. 

The anti-social character of gambling is emphati- 
cally indicated by the fact that the habitual gambler 
not infrequently uses money which is not his own 
or to which he has no rightful claim. In a way 
not always easy to analyse the sense of responsibility 
with regard to the money passing through his 
hands seems to disappear. Regard either to its 
real value, to the proper use to which it should be 
put, or, in many cases, to the one to whom it 
properly belongs, is lost, and the money is used to 
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gratify the passion for a “ flutter.” One phase of 
this is to be found in the cases known to all social 
workers, where the claims of wife, children and 
dependents are ignored and the home suffers through 
lack of money used in gambling. The increase of 
gambling amongst women is particularly disastrous 
in this way. Then another phase of it is found in 
the cases of embezzlement. It is probable that the 
confusion of distinction between right and wrong 
which follows the absorption of the mind and 
thought in gambling, and also the weakening of 
the sense of value combine together to make it an 
easy thing to use money belonging to others when 
the feverish passion of gambling is insistent. ‘This 
use of money which one cannot afford, or which in 
justice or fact belongs to others, is to be regarded 
as one of the grave indications of the moral evils 
of gambling. At the same time, in the light of the 
other considerations involved, it is clear that the 
evil of gambling is not avoided when one happens 
to be in a position to afford the loss. 

(>) Sport is a necessary feature of social life, but 
can only serve its highest purpose when the game, 
whatever it be, is played for its own sake. A money 
hazard on sport introduces a purely selfish interest, 
alien to the real spirit of sportsmanship. Whether 
the game be cards or football, it can only have 
value as a recreation, and as contributing to the 
development of body, mind and character, if it is 
free from every unworthy desire and interest. The 
increased excitement attaching to the game when 
money is involved is not the excitement of winning 
the game, but of gaining that to which the winner 
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has no legitimate claim. ‘This is entirely contrary 
to the wholesome spirit of sport. The trickery of 
the race-meeting and the attempt to “square” 
the football match are but extreme examples of the 
anti-social influence of gambling. One point should 
perhaps be noted. ‘Thousands of people play cards 
regularly for small points which they can easily 
afford. ‘This practice involves the danger of de- 
veloping the gambler’s spirit in the newcomer who 
imagines that he is immune. ‘This danger is the 
answer to the otherwise seemingly reasonable con- 
tention (a) that “‘it does no harm and at the end 
of the year we are practically all-square,” and 
(b) that the fancy that playing for points makes the 
game more absorbing acts psychologically as an 
“‘ auto-suggestion ” and does in fact achieve the 
desired result. It must, however, be recognised 
that no special privilege can belong to those who 
may be able to afford a gambling loss: the evil of 
gambling cuts deeper than distinctions between rich 
and poor. 

(3) Religious—Communion between man and 
God being the essential element in religion, it is to 
be noted that gambling tends to destroy the religious 
sense. ‘he decisive words of our Lord, ‘‘ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon,” find their vivid illus- 
tration in the ultimate effect of gambling, which 
is the exclusion of the thought of God. It has 
often been pointed out that in the mind of our 
Lord the one form of idolatry which He saw as a 
constant and immediate danger was the love of 
money. While this rival to the sovereignty of God 
over the whole of human life makes its appeal in 
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many ways, gambling is clearly one of the most 
insistent. Gambling directly encourages and creates 
the love of gain for its own sake, and exercises an 
extraordinary grip upon both thought and emotion. 
It is essentially a form of covetousness, than which 
there is no passion more absorbing, more calculated 
to shut out true idealism and to make communion 
with God impossible. 

Habitual gambling is very closely associated with 
a superstitious belief in luck, and it is a matter of 
experience that the belief in “luck” and the true 
belief in a living God are mutually exclusive. 

In the last analysis it is the supreme claim of 
the Kingdom of God upon the follower of Jesus 
Christ which will determine his attitude to gambling. 
Undoubtedly many good men and women who as 
yet have seen no harm in an occasional “ flutter ” 
or a small gambling stake have not fully considered 
the relationship of these seemingly innocent acts 
to the full claim of Christ to sovereignty over the 
whole of life which is the essence of the Kingdom 
of God. If it be true, and we cannot doubt it in 
face of the facts, that gambling does work harm and 
mischief in many lives, and through them brings 
suffering to others; that thought and interest is 
absorbed in gambling when it is needed for the true 
purpose of life; that a true sense of social responsi- 
bility is degraded by gambling, it surely follows that 
the principle of gambling is not one to be tsed 
either for pleasure or profit, and that the only 
example in full harmony with the ideals of the 
Kingdom is one which shows no complicity with 
what is productive of so much evil. 
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Ways OF REFORM 


Gambling is so complicated, and touches life at 
so many points, that it is only by progress in several 
directions that the evil can be reduced and ultim- 
ately eliminated. ‘There are three main lines of 
necessary reform. 

(1) Spiritual—Gambling, after all, is one of the 
indications of a non-Christian relationship to wealth. 
The Christian conscience has yet to recognise fully 
that the selfish greed of the speculator and the self- 
seeking spirit of the gambler are opposed to the 
Kingdom of God. ‘The responsibility for educating 
the Christian conscience rests upon the Christian 
Church. ‘The corporate witness of the Church as 
well as her teaching is essential to this task. It 
follows, therefore, that neither the method nor the 
spirit of gambling must have any place in the various 
activities of Church organisation. 

(2) Soctal—The provision of wholesome interests 
is essential if the unwholesome things are to lose 
their fascination. ‘The securing of wholesome con- 
ditions of life in respect of housing, employment, 
recreation is fundamental. ‘There should also be 
a more definite endeavour to provide for sport and 
games of all kinds free from the evil associations of 
gambling. It is further necessary that there should 
be fuller education in the principles of social life, 
in order that the relation of gambling to simple 
economic facts may be generally understood. Such 
education will obviously be not only the task of the 
Christian Church, but also a part of the general 


system. 
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(3) Legal.—The law offers no final remedy for a 
habit, but it can, and should, deal with the pro- 
fessional organising of this evil which is so disastrous 
to society. Without going into details, it may be 
said that the main aim of the law should be the 
elimination of professional gambling and the removal 
of inducements to betting in the Press. ‘The State 
can, and should, still further discourage gambling 
and restrict its operations. 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTORY 


Ir our Conference is to aim at forming an united 
Christian conscience on the various subjects with 
which it deals, it is necessary to review the more 
modern contributions that have been made to the 
understanding of the Drink Problem from all 
quarters. 

The Temperance Movement, it must be con- 
fessed, has often led to fanaticism, and Christians 
have not always been just or charitable in further- 
ing its cause. The true meaning of the word 
“Temperance” has often been obscured. On the 
one hand, it has been taken to mean only abstinence 
from alcohol, on the other hand, it has been used 
as an exclusive synonym for moderation. ‘The New 
Testament word translated “ temperance”? which 
appears amongst the exquisite fruits of the Spirit 


really means “ self-control,” and in its original use 
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generally referred to “self-control” with regard 
to eating, drinking and sexual passion. ‘“ Self- 
control,” therefore, in the full Christian sense, may 
in one case Mean entire exclusion, while in another 
instance it would clearly mean a limited use. The 
Christian duty of “ self-control ” or ‘‘ temperance ”’ 
covers, therefore, a much wider area of life than the 
question of “ drink.” What then is ‘‘ temperance ” 
in the Christian sense as regarding alcoholic bever- 
ages? The answer depends upon accurate knowledge 
of the true nature of alcohol and its effects upon 
human life and character. In this, as in other direc- 
tions, new knowledge clearly brings a deeper persona! 
and social responsibility. 

This Commission, therefore, urges that if the Con- 
ference is to make a definite contribution on this 
important matter it must be based upon a fresh and 
full study of modern scientific conclusions about the 
nature of alcohol. The Commission deprecates 
most emphatically the callous indifference of many 
Christians to the whole question, and the unworthy 
slurs which some cast on the united efforts of great 
nations to deal with what any impartial student must 
know to be one of the most serious problems of the 
day. Nor can we as Christians have anything but 
condemnation for some of the political methods of 
those connected with the Liquor Trade, so far as 
they ignore the awfulness of the moral evils of 
drunkenness for the sake of private profit. 

The Drink Problem, in other words the whole 
series of questions raised by the common use as 
beverages of alcoholic liquor, may properly be re- 


garded as related to the question of the right or 
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wrong use of leisure. Indeed this problem affords 
further proof of the fact that the right use of leisure 
is important, not merely for its own sake, but because 
of its significance for life in every direction. In the 
examination of this problem there is the less need 
to deal with it in full detail because on this social 
problem the Churches have already found common 
ground of action. The Temperance Council of the 
Christian Churches, which federates the Temperance 
Executives of the fourteen largest Christian de- 
nominations, namely, those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Church of England, the Free Churches, 
and the Salvation Army, has formulated an agreed 
policy of educational and legislative ‘temperance 
reform, and has issued a considerable literature 
which expounds that policy in the light of modern 
scientific knowledge. 

Some of the outstanding results of insobriety are 
matters of common knowledge to social workers and 
students. The fact of the wreckage of human life 
through indulgence in alcoholic liquors requires no 
proof, though happily it is less marked to-day. From 
such facts of experience came the enthusiasm for 
Temperance reform which characterised the earlier 
years of the movement. ‘To-day our understanding 
of the question is based upon the careful research of 
scientists into the nature of alcohol and its action 
upon the delicate organism of human life. The war 
threw into startling relief the intimate connection 
between the consumption of alcoholic liquors and 
national efficiency and well-being. ‘The Govern- 
ment, under the compulsion of the situation, set up 


the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). The 
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Board found it advisable to appoint its Scientific 
Advisory Committee! to consider ‘‘ the conditions 
affecting the physiological action of alcohol, and 
more particularly the effect on health and efficiency 
produced by the consumption of beverages of various 
alcoholic strengths... .” ‘Chis Committee pre- 
sented a Report, under the title, “‘ Alcohol: Its 
Action on the Human Organism.” Other valuable 
reports were issued later, giving the results of ex- 
haustive experiments by individual scientists." “These 
Reports stand as the impartial statement of the new 
or co-ordinated scientific knowledge regarding the 
action of alcoholic beverages, and it is necessary 
first of all, without going into minute details, to 
summarise the scientific position thus indicated, 
particularly as it reveals the effects of alcohol which 
have direct social significance. 


Drink AND Puysicat LIFE 


We are not here concerned with the use of alcohol 
as a medicine. Our concern is with the use of 
alcoholic liquors as beverages, and with those results 
in individual life which affect social relationships and 
social responsibilities. 


1 The members of the Committee were: Lord D’Abernon, 
G.C.M.G. (Chairman), Sir George Newman, K.C.B., M.D., 
Professor Cushny, M.D., F.R.S., H. H. Dale, M.D., F.R.S., 
M. Greenwood, M.R.C.S., W. McDougall, M.B., F.R.S., Sir ' 
F. W. Mott, M.D., F.R.S., Professor Sherrington, M.D., F.R.S., 
W. C. Sullivan, M.D. 

2 Reports Nos. 31, 34 and 36, Special Report Series. Medical 
Research Council of the Privy Council. (H.M. Stationery 
Office). 
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As a food.—The conclusion reached is that “ alco- 
holic beverages are in no way necessary for healthy 
life.” Alcohol is not a food in the common sense 
of the word. There are abnormal circumstances in 
which, under medical guidance, alcohol may in part 
supply the place of a food, but “to use it, as it is very 
commonly used by people who do not appreciate its 
limitations and drawbacks, as a staple food for 
muscular work is to run a grave risk of damage to 
health and efficiency. . . . Its habitual use by the 
worker as a substitute for food, or in the belief that 
it gives a fillip to energy, is physiologically unsound ” 
(pp. 130-1). | 

As a Drug.—Alcohol regarded as a drug, that is, a 
substance which modifies the action of the physical 
mechanism, is classed as a narcotic. It is desirable 
to quote some of the chief conclusions of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee. ‘“‘ Apart from the 
results of its continued excessive use, the main 
effects of alcohol that have any real significance are 
due to its action on the nervous system ” (p. 123). 
“The direct effect of alcohol upon the nervous 
system is, in all stages and upon all parts of the 
system, to depress or suspend its functions, that it 
is in short, from first to last, a narcotic drug ”’ 
(p. 38). “Popular belief in the stimulating proper- 
ties of alcohol, as regards nervous and other func- 
tions, seems to be of purely subjective origin and 
illusory” (p. 125). ‘‘When the individual has to 
meet an emergency which calls for the exercise of his 
highest powers of perception and judgment, alcohol 
is not merely useless, it is certainly and unequivoc- 
ally detrimental” (p. 127). The main and signifi- 
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cant point is that the first effect of alcohol is upon 
the higher.centres of the brain, particularly upon 
the powers of self-judgment and self-control. ‘ Of 
all the intellectual functions, that of self-criticism is 
the highest and latest developed, for in it are com- 
bined the functions of critical judgment and of self- 
consciousness, that self-knowledge which is essential 
to the supreme activity we call volition or the 
deliberative will. It is the blunting of this critical 
side of self-awareness by alcohol, and the consequent 
setting free of the emotions and their instinctive 
impulses from its habitual control, that give to the 
convivial drinker the aspect and the reality of a 
general excitement ” (p. 32). ‘This action upon the 
higher centres is Immediate, the paralysing of the 
lower emotions and instincts follows as a greater 
quantity of alcohol is imbibed, and ultimately 
results in the suspension of the mental powers, of 
which drunkenness is the open manifestation. ‘The 
quantity of alcohol which produces no outward result 
has none the less its definite effect upon the higher 
centres of mental control. “A point of greater 
practical importance is that, without signs of intoxi- 
cation in the full ordinary or in the legal sense of the 
term, the bearing and individual attitude of mind 
suffer temporary change as an effect of the drug; 
and those in contact with the person so affected have 
for the time being to deal with an altered individual, 
whose mind lacks temporarily its normal factor of 
judgment and conspicuous elements of its self- 
control”’ (p. 

This paralysis of self-criticism and self-judgment 


as the first effect of the drug is the scientific explana- 
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tion of the common feeling that alcohol improves 
both the power to work and the result of work. 
It has been clearly shown, however, by McDougall 
that ‘‘ the subjective effects are by no means a safe 
criterion of the objective results.” By impairing 
the power of self-criticism alcohol is responsible for 
self-deception, or, as the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee put it, “‘ uncritical satisfaction of the subject 
with his own performance.” It is clear that since 
alcohol impairs the highest powers of the mind it 
must have serious consequences in many directions. 
As every activity depends upon a nervous impulse, 
It is not surprising to find that the taking of alcohol 
has a deleterious effect upon the performance of 
muscular acts. ‘The greater the delicacy required 
in such acts, the more immediate and the greater 
the interference by alcohol. “ Accuracy, avoid- 
ance of accidents, tactful handling of colleagues and 
subordinates, observance of discipline, punctuality, 
reticence in matters of confidence, are all obviously 
jeopardised ”’ (p. 40). 

Amongst the agents contributing to the preva- 
lence of alcoholism the position of the so-called 
“medicated” wine cannot be ignored. ‘There is 
evidence for the assertion that these preparations, 
widely advertised as “tonics,” ‘nerve foods,” and 
‘* restoratives ” in all cases of anemia and depression, 
are used as such by persons ignorant of their alcoholic 
content, and sometimes with disastrous effects, 
including confirmed alcoholism and drug addiction. 
The Select Committee on Patent Medicines reported 
in 1914 that the recommended doses of one of the 
best-known of these preparations equalled one wine- 
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glassful of whisky a day, and “it would appear that 
many of these wines and preparations are as alcoholic 
as the strongest wine, and most of the rest are about 
twice as intoxicating as ordinary claret.” These 
preparations are recommended in some cases for the 
use of children “ for colds, coughs and bronchial 
trouble.” The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Patent Medicines received a statement 
by a well-known firm of chemists that in some cases 
proprietors of medicated wines offered to pay for the 
retailers’ wine licences, saying that the demand for 
their ordinary unmedicated wines always, in their 
experience, followed where the medicated kinds were 
introduced. The only remedy for this state of 
affairs would appear to be that indicated by the 
Select Committee, which recommended the state- 
ment on the label of the proportion of alcohol con- 
tained in every medicated wine, and every proprie- 
tary remedy containing more alcohol than was 
required for pharmacological purposes. 

As a Potson.— A drinker really begins to suffer 
from acute poisoning as soon as he shows such 
immediate effects of the drug as interfere with his 
normal capacity for taking care of himself” (p. 85). 
It is necessary to remember that this condition may 
be reached not only by the taking of large quantities 
of alcoholic liquors, but by frequent repetition of the 
dose, particularly without food. It is unnecessary 
to detail the effects of chronic alcoholism, as they 
~ reveal themselves in a general impairment of mind 
and body, and in failure in respect of social responsi- 
bility. Chronic alcoholism really means the con- 


tinued action of the drug, but it is important to 
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remember that the paralysing action of alcohol upon 
the brain begins with the first amount taken. 

Speaking without reference to the ethics or the 
economics of the question, the Scientific Advisory 
Committee say that ‘‘ the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages is physiologically permissible only so long 
as it conforms to the special conditions which we 
have seen to be necessary in order to avoid the 
poison action of the drug. ‘The risks of this poison 
action that have to be guarded against and the pre- 
cautions to meet these risks may be summed up for 
practical purposes in the following propositions : 

(1) “ To avoid a continued action on the tissues, 
such an interval should elapse between the times 
when alcoholic beverages are drunk as will prevent 
the persistent presence of a deleterious amount of the 
drug in the body. 

(2) “ ‘To avoid direct injury to the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, alcohol should not be taken in 
concentrated form and without food ” (p. 132). 

This purely scientific definition of moderate 
drinking needs to be considered in relation to the 
questions of social and industrial life, both as regards 
morality and efficiency, and the conditions under 
which alcoholic liquors are commonly sold and 
consumed. 


Drink AND LEISURE 


The obvious fact is that a considerable number of 
people spend a part, in many cases a large part of 
their leisure in the associations of drinking, either on 
licensed premises or in clubs. This generally arises 
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from a physical need, satisfaction for which is sought 
in the use of alcoholic liquors, or in response to the 
need for fellowship, though frequently the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages becomes a habit, without 
any apparent cause other than the satisfying of 
desire. 

A physical need which alcohol seems to satisfy is 
that caused by the mental or physical exhaustion 
which follows strenuous work. Alcohol, as a nar- 
cotic drug, produces some relief from this sense of 
fatigue. Yet science has made it perfectly clear that 
alcohol does not really remove fatigue, nor in any 
sense does it give added strength. All that alcohol 
effects, whether it be the pint of ale or the bottle 
of champagne, is to impair the finer sensitiveness so 
that for the time being the fatigue is not realised, 
and, as to feel less tired is the thing desired, a man 
will continue to fly to this easy and pleasant remedy 
until he realises its evil effects better than at present 
and is convinced of its ultimate uselessness for that 
purpose. Industrial fatigue is often excessive, due 
to the hours of work being too long, or the conditions 
of work being unwholesome. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made in reducing the hours of work 
to a reasonable standard, though further adjust- 
ments are necessary. Progress has also been made 
in improving conditions of work, though, as Dr. 
W. C. Sullivan states, “even to-day it is possible 
to find instances where needed reforms are delayed 
because master and men are at one in believing that 
a pot of beer is a sovereign remedy for the un- 
pleasant effects of a dust-laden atmosphere.” 
Alcoholic beverages, used under these conditions, — 
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are particularly harmful. Both the hours and the 
conditions of work need to be so adjusted that 
excessive fatigue, which frequently leads to a mis- 
use of leisure, and particularly to alcoholic indul- 
gence, is avoided. 

There is, however, the normal fatigue due to the 
right exercise of mind and body in the tasks of life. 
Leisure is the opportunity to recover the resilience 
of life, and to adjust the balance, which may be dis- 
turbed by an over-exercise of mind or body. What 
is wanted is true recreation, and this will be just as 
varied as the tastes and needs of individuals vary. 
It is to be noted that when leisure is rightly used 
and serves to fill the life with wholesome interests, 
the desire for alcoholic liquor is greatly reduced, if 
it does not disappear. 

Another need that alcohol is used to fill is the 
desire for fellowship. There is age-long custom to 
explain the present-day association of alcohol with 
fellowship. It is claimed by many that alcoholic 
beverages, by breaking down self-restraint, are a 
means of social intercourse, and to a certain extent 
this is true. If, as has been seen, one effect of 
alcohol is “‘ the uncritical satisfaction of the subject 
with his own performance,” this will explain its 
attraction. ‘There is evident delight in feeling one- 
self to be witty or brilliant, even though one may 
possibly, as a matter of fact, be rather sillier than 
usual. It is just this sense of being on good terms 
with oneself which makes one good company, and so 
creates the attractiveness of alcoholic beverages at 
many social gatherings. Under such circumstances 
those who partake of alcoholic liquors may be 
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unworthy of their highest selves, but the experience is 
evidently pleasurable and friendly. 

The members of the Commission are by no means 
agreed upon the universal obligation of total absti- 
nence, but they realise, with a growing body of 
Christian opinion, the mistake of many every-day 
assumptions. While it may be true that alcoholic 
beverages seem to increase the jollity of social func- 
tions, it does not follow that the same amount of 
enjoyment cannot be obtained without the use of 
alcoholic beverages. It has also been realised that 
there is danger in the social use of alcoholic liquors. 
The weakening of self-restraint may lead to disas- 
trous excess. While the satisfaction with what is 
trivial, arising from the impairment of the power of | 
accurate judgment, may increase in a sense social — 
enjoyment, it is necessary to inquire whether this 
really helps to create the truest fellowship. In a 
word, the claim that alcohol ministers to social 
fellowship, which is one of the strong arguments for 
present-day drinking customs, needs to be carefully 
examined in the light of the new scientific knowledge, 
and with particular regard to the dangers of alcoholic 
indulgence. At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that in the present state of ignorance about 
the physiological effects of alcohol there is a real 
psychological value to the individual in the belief 
(however mistaken in fact) that a glass of wine or 
beer makes for fellowship and quite harmless enjoy- 
ment. The strength of this “suggestion” is a 
positive and practical aid to social enjoyment even 
if alcohol itself is not. 

It is clear that while a public demand for alcoholic 
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beverages continues, there will need to be carefully 
regulated provision for their supply along with 
adequate provision for food and social intercourse. 
It is widely recognised that the present conditions 
under which alcoholic liquors are sold and consumed 
at a public bar are undesirable. Medical scientists 
condemn without qualification the taking of alcohol 
apart from food. In this country up to the present 
there has not been sufficient trial made of improved 
public-houses, and such alternatives as attractive 
tea-shops, cafés and eating-houses where ordinary 
meals can be obtained as well as drink. It is open 
to serious question, however, whether the provision 
by the Licensed Trade of a new type of public- 
house can be supported as leading in the direction 
of reform. ‘This proposal by the Trade means that 
the supply of intoxicants would remain in private 
hands, and therefore that the sale of alcoholic liquors 
would be pressed in the interests of private profit. 
The ‘‘ Reformed Public-house”’ instituted by the 
brewers is in part an endeavour to maintain or to 
increase the sale of alcoholic liquors. It seems 
desirable that this sale should be removed from 
control by private interests, and placed under such 
public control as would assure the strictest regula- 
tion in the interest of sobriety. Such a transfer 
would necessitate some scheme of compensation. 
The association of alcohol and fellowship in clubs 
raises other considerations. ‘The club which fulfils 
a true social function is a distinct asset. ‘The growth 
of clubs in all sections of the community ought to be 
helpful in providing social intercourse, and encourag- 
ing a right use of leisure. As a right understanding 
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of alcohol and its effects become general, so will the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors tend to decrease. 
A club with a proper appreciation of its opportuni- 
ties of service to the community would not encourage 
the use of alcoholic beverages. ‘The fact remains, 
however, that a considerable number of clubs have 
been established in order that alcoholic liquors may 
be easily obtained apart from the control, and many 
of the restrictions, attaching to licensed premises. 
Where the expenditure on drink is 80 per cent. to 
go per cent., or even a larger proportion, of the total 
expenditure by the club, there can be little doubt 
as to the purpose of its existence. Such clubs are a 
source of danger. ‘The supply of drink occupies a 
place entirely out of accord with sound principles, 
and the existence of these drinking clubs creates a 
grave difficulty in the administration of the law. 

The conclusions indicated by an examination of 
the relation of drink to leisure are : 

1. Fatigue can only be relieved by such rest and 
recreation as will recuperate and readjust the 
strength and balance of mind and body. Alcohol 
can do neither, and‘as a narcotic is dangerous. 
Excessive fatigue should be avoided by a proper 
regulation of the hours and conditions of labour. 

2. [he age-long claim that alcohol ministers to 
fellowship must be subjected to critical scrutiny in 
the light of modern knowledge, which shows that 
the highest fellowship is impossible when the mind 
is clouded or blunted by alcohol. 

3. The opportunities for fellowship should be 
increased by due provision for social recreation. 
Social centres or clubs should not encourage the use 
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of alcoholic beverages. In so far as a demand for 
alcoholic liquors needs to be met under the present 
conditions of public opinion, the provision should be 
placed under such control that no inducement of 
profit will exaggerate the sale or supply. 


DriInNK AND THE HomME 


The relationship between drink and home life is 
intimate. Fundamentally the problem is the 
adequate provision for real home fellowship. ‘The 
actual physical circumstances of many dwellings are 
such as to exclude the attractiveness of true home 
life. The overcrowding and the insanitary con- 
ditions of slum areas, the unrelieved drabness of 
industrial districts in towns and villages make home 
life in the true sense impossible. It is in such cir- 
cumstances that drink is frequently resorted to as 
the palliative for this denial of family life. It is a 
matter of experience, confirmed by many social 
students, that drink, which clouds the fine sensitive- 
ness of the mind, serves to create toleration for those 
unwholesome conditions, but such toleration is 
contrary to the best interests of the community. 
Unquestionably the urgent need is the provision of 
houses which offer a proper opportunity for quiet 
fellowship and recreation within the home. ‘This 
would not of itself solve the varied problems which 
belong to slum life, but a solution of the drink 
problem is impossible while bad housing conditions 
remain. 

Leaving out of consideration the tragic circum- 
stances of unemployment, the investigation of typical 
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family budgets shows that in many families the wage 
is barely sufficient to maintain decent home life. 
When, as is frequently the case, a part, and some- 
times a large part, is spent in alcoholic liquors the 
family suffers seriously. It is the expenditure on 
food and clothing which is most affected, and the 
resulting lack of adequate nourishment and the 
effects of insufficient and insanitary clothing are to 
be measured not only in an impoverished home life 
but in a lowering of the health of the community. 
These conditions frequently result in what is com- 
monly described as pauperism. “The Commission 
on the Poor Law and Relief of Distress reported in 
1910: “A great weight of evidence indicated drink 
as the most potent and universal factor in bringing 
about pauperism.” 


Drink AND INDUSTRY 


The first and immediate effect of drink upon 
industry is the reduction of industrial efficiency. 
Both scientific research and common experience 
indicate the serious effects of alcohol in this direc- 
tion. Professor Edgar L. Collis sums up the definite 
inquiry into the use of alcoholic beverages by indus- 
trial workers as follows : 

“‘(1) Physiologically, alcohol is never required by 
a healthy man, whatever his occupation. (2) Indus- 
trially, alcoho] never improves and usually impairs © 
efficiency. (3) Owing to its narcotic action, it 
diminishes the discomfort of work carried on in 
depressing conditions . . . hence in badly conducted 
industries the attraction of alcohol is immense. (4) 
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This present alleviation of misery is purchased at the 
cost, zmter alta, of an enhanced general death-rate. 
(5) Ihe reduction of industrial drinking is indis- 
solubly connected with the general hygienic and 
sociological amelioration of industrial conditions. 
The continuous industrial drinking, largely by heavy 
manual workers, has been considerably reduced by 
the shortening of the hours of sale of alcoholic 
beverages, particularly by the closing of licensed 
premises throughout the earlier morning hours. 
This for the most part prevents workers from start- 
ing the day on alcohol, and also cuts off that con- 
stant and uninterrupted access to liquor during work 
which is the root cause of the development of the 
drinking tradition. It should also be said that the 
_ promotion of industrial canteens, with their provi- 
sion for adequate and cheap, well-cooked food has 
removed one of the most potent causes of intemper- 
ance amongst manual workers.” (Lhe Health of the 
Industrial Worker, Dr. Edgar L. Collis and Major 
Greenwood.) 

Convivial drinking, that is, drinking which takes 
place chiefly during week-ends, has also been some- 
what reduced, but still has its definite effect upon 
efficiency. An indication of the effect of week-end 
drinking is to be found in the returns of industrial 
accidents. As Sir Thomas Oliver states:1 ‘The 
general consensus of opinion is that Monday is the 
day of the week on which the largest number of 
accidents occur.” We do not wish to suggest that 
week-end drinking is the only cause of the larger 
accident rate on Monday; as the researches of indus- 

: dournal of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. LXX, No. 3625. 
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trial psychology show, a day and a half’s break in the 


rhythm of. work, the distraction of outside interests, 
the loss of perfect adjustment to the task, all play 
their part in producing this rise, but with these, 
drink is undoubtedly a contributory cause. Indus- 
trial efficiency is not only affected by what is usually 
called “excessive” drinking. Conditions falling 
short of drunkenness result in disturbance of the 
higher mental functions. The fine adjustment of 
mind and muscle is impaired by a small quantity of 
alcohol, and alertness and quickness of decision 
inevitably suffer. ‘his fact has to be reckoned with 
not only amongst workers whose labour is skilled to a 
greater or lesser degree, but also amongst managers 
and controllers of industry whose decisions are 
frequently of great moment, both as affecting the 
life of the worker and the well-being of the 
country. 

Another point of considerable importance in any 
consideration of the industrial situation is the low 
employment value of the liquor trade. A large 
capital is involved, and the total expenditure by con- 
sumers of intoxicants was in 1922, {354,131,000 ; 
even allowing for the amount returned to the revenue 
by way of taxation there still remains £185,215,000, 
which is an outlay for which the nation has the right 
to expect an adequate return. The employment 
value of this outlay is shown by the comparative 
analysis of industries given in the Government 
Census of Production, 1907. In the statistical table 
presented under the heading “‘ Net output per 
Person Employed” the figures given for the follow- 
ing trades are: 
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Net Output per Person EMpLoyvep. 


£ 


Textile Trades : : : Tazo 

Timber Trades : 89 

Iron and Steel Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades . : ines 


Brewing and Malting Trades. SAE 
(Apart from the Beer Duty.) 


These figures indicate that the brewing and malt- 
ing trades employ far fewer workers in proportion 
to output than do other trades. For example, the 
figures show that while, for a given expenditure, the 
textile trade would employ twenty people, the timber 
trades seventeen, the iron and steel engineering and 
shipbuilding trades fifteen, for the same expenditure 
the brewing and malting trades would employ but 
five. The transfer into other channels of industry 
of money expended on the purchase of intoxicants 
would, therefore, involve a very considerable increase 
of employment. 


Drink AND CRIME 


In view of the nature and effects of alcohol as 
indicated in our summary of scientific conclusions, 
particularly the narcotic effect of alcohol upon the 
higher centres of the brain, it is not surprising that 
drink plays a considerable part as one of the causes 
of crime. There have been many attempts to 
determine the amount of crime caused by drink, 
but none with complete success. The impressive 
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fact is that from judges and magistrates, as well as 
from police and prison authorities, there comes the 
constant reference to drink as a contributory cause 
of crime. 

It is clearly a mistake to assume that all crime is 
due either in whole or in part to drink. ‘There are 
offences that require considerable skill, such as 
forgery, larceny, and other crimes of this category. 
It is seldom, if at all, that drink plays any part in 
these crimes, and for the obvious reason that the 
effect of drink upon the brain makes it clearly incom- 
patible with their successful pursuit. ‘The chief 
classes of crime in which drink is conspicuously an 
important factor are the crimes of violence and lust. 
Drink weakens the power of control, and sets free 
the passions that run riot. In some cases alcohol 
seems to be the one factor which disturbs balance 
and control, and leads to the conditions which pro- 
duce some form of passionate crime. In other cases 
drink merely acts on a temperament already un- 
balanced, leading to the outburst of violence in one 
form or another which in normal circumstances is 
barely kept in check. ‘There are still other cases 
where drink is definitely resorted to in order that 
some violent act may be committed. 

The point of outstanding importance is that in the ° 
life of the community alcohol is found to be a factor 
responsible for criminal disorder. ‘This clearly 
means that behind the recorded crime arising from 
this cause is the lowered moral and physical tone due 
to drink out of which crime springs. 
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DrINK AND THE RELATION OF THE SEXES 


The use of alcoholic beverages is intimately related 
to certain acute problems arising out of the relation- 
ship of the sexes. The drug action of alcohol in 
weakening self-control and impairing self-judgment 
explains the peculiar danger of alcohol to young 
people during adolescence and the years immediately 
following. ‘The facts of social life reveal the result 
that may follow when in this period of stress the 
moral sense is dulled, and the powers of intelligent 
discrimination weakened by alcohol. These con- 
siderations indicate the exceeding danger to young 
people of the fashionable drinking of liqueurs and 
cocktails. Many men would never have taken the 
first step on the path of vicious self-indulgence if 
they had not been under the influence of alcohol. 
And many women—though, of course, not by any 
means all—would shrink from all that is entailed 
by the trade of prostitution without the dangerous 
and narcotising stimulus of drink. 

The other phase of these problems with which 
alcohol has a special connection is the question of 
venereal disease. Statistics are admittedly incom- 
plete, but there is a consensus of opinion as to the 
harmful influence of alcoholic liquors. ‘The report 
of the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease (1916) 
declared: “‘ Abundant evidence was given as to the 
intimate relation between alcohol and venereal 
disease . . . the facts point to the conclusion that 
decrease in the use of alcohol would be an important 
factor in diminishing the prevalence of venereal 


diseases.’ Col. L. W. Harrison, D.S.O., M.B., etc. 
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(Special Medical Officer for Venereal Diseases to the 
Ministry .of Health; Director of the Venereal 
Diseases Department of St. ‘Thomas’s Hospital), has 
had special opportunity of forming a judgment, and 
has discussed at length the available statistics on the 
relationship of alcohol and venereal diseases. He 
admits the figures to be incomplete and inconclusive, 
and says: ‘“‘I prefer to rely on my own impressions, 
which agree with those of almost all writers, in con- 
cluding that, other things being equal, if the con- 
sumption of alcohol ceased the incidence of venereal 
disease would be reduced.” He also affirms that 
alcohol has a definitely harmful effect upon the 
patient suffering from venereal disease, and quotes 
with approval the saying, “ If you want to preserve 
the germ of syphilis, do it in alcohol.” 


Drink AND EpuUCATION 


The value and the possibilities of education must 
depend upon the quality of life, and therefore drink 
is a factor that cannot be ignored. We have already 
seen that alcoholic beverages have a particularly 
undesirable influence upon the home, not only in 
ageravating poverty, but in depreciating the quality 
of the home life. Drink must bear some of the 
responsibility for the under-feeding, under-clothing, 
and unwholesome conditions of life, which dwarf and 
enfeeble the life of children, thus giving education 
much less than the opportunity it has the right to 
claim. Such a reform, for instance, as the earlier 
closing of licensed premises, particularly in London, 


had its immediate effect in reducing the noise and 
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rioting of certain districts and thus securing a 
quieter night. his meant sleep and rest for many 
children who had been kept awake for a greater part 
of the night under the old conditions, and the 
teachers in Elementary Schools at once recognised 
the difference. 

An outstanding reason for the passage of the 
Intoxicating Liquor (Sale to Persons under Eighteen) 
Bill, 1923, was the need, emphasised by education- 
ists throughout the country, for safeguarding the 
mind of the adolescent from the disturbing and 
lowering effect of alcohol. The taking of alcoholic 
liquors by young people impairs in a marked 
degree the mental powers upon which all education 
depends. 

At all schools there should be instruction in the 
hygiene of Food and Drink as a branch of Science. 
Children have a right to know the established truth 
about the effect of alcohol on the functions of the 
body. ‘These are well set forth in the Board of 
Education Syllabus: “The Hygiene of Food and 
Drink.” | 


Drink anv Po.itics 


The bearing of the traffic in alcohol upon the 
political well-being of the country would seem to be 
this. A trade which is highly lucrative, and at 
the same time admittedly dangerous, is in private 
hands, and has behind it the urgent incentive of 
private gain. The expenditure on drink in the 
country is in any view of the use of alcoholic liquor 
admittedly largely a vicious expenditure, leading to 


ageravated evils. It is a fruitful cause of crime, 
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disease, lunacy and poverty. Yet it is in the interest 
of an increasing number of persons that this trade 
should be maintained and extended. A very large 
amount of capitalisinvestedinit. The formation of 
large companies to undertake the business of making 
and distributing alcohol means that all those who 
own shares are instinctively opposed to any measures 
which are aimed at diminishing the consumption 
of drink in the country. When any considerable 
number of men avow that their trade is their 
politics, that is obviously a menace to the public 
good.! 

Moreover, the sellers of liquor are in a privileged 
position. They enjoy a monopoly under State 
sanction. ‘Their collective wealth is great, and they 
are tempted to use the power it gives them to 
influence State action, and to prevent any legislation 
which would tend to reduce their profits. It 
cannot be for the good of the nation that political 
influence of this potent and subtle kind should be so 
pervasive and so strong. 

The fact that the State derives a very large revenue 
from this traffic demands careful examination. In 
1922 roughly 48 per cent. of the total national expen- 
diture on drink reached the national exchequer. It 
may be questioned whether it is right that the State 
should derive revenue at all from a trade which 
inflicts so much moral and economic loss upon the 
community. In any case the deriving of such 
revenue makes it a clear public duty to secure that 
so long as there is a general demand for alcoholic 

1 The general question of vested interests is dealt with in the 


Report of the Commission on Politics. 
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liquor it shall be provided under conditions which 
shall, as far as possible, prevent its abuse. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS 


In view of the position as indicated above, the 
obligation of working for the removal of the drink 
evil is one that rests upon all Christian citizens, in 
the interests of social life as a whole. Several lines 
of reform will suggest themselves. ‘The education of 
public opinion is the first essential. ‘The new know- 
ledge concerning this evil, and its implications in 
the life of the community, should be widely dis- 
seminated. ‘This is pre-eminently the work of the 
Churches, as also of all educational agencies. One 
of the greatest educational influences will be the 
witness of the Church herself. The Committee of 
Bishops appointed by the Lambeth Conference 
(1920) “ to consider the opportunity and duty of the 
Church in regard to industrial and social problems,” 
included in their findings on “‘ The Drink Question ” 
the following striking passage: “‘ Whilst all are not 
agreed upon the duty of total abstinence from 
intoxicating liquor as a beverage, there is no room for 
doubt that such abstinence for the sake of others, 
and as a contribution to the stability of our indus- 
trial and social life, is a splendid privilege of Christian 
service, + 

The laws of the land should register each advance 
in public opinion. Public opinion sustains the 
recent reduction of hours of sale, and the proposal 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to 


1 Report of Lambeth Conference, 1920, p. 67. 
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adolescents for their own consumption. If there is 
to be full opportunity for the effective registration 
of changes in public judgment, then wider powers of 
decision should be conferred upon the public. ‘The 
policy of Local Option is not necessarily a policy of 
Temperance reform. It is simply to confer upon 
the community the power of direct decision as to 
the continuance or discontinuance, the diminution 
or mode of control of the liquor traffic in localities. 
It is necessary if the community is to have true 
freedom to carry into legislative effect its changing 
opinion on this important issue. 

The true policy of reform is not merely negative. 
The condemnation of the present evil arises from 
the recognition of the true qualities of human life, 
individual and social. ‘The fact that alcoholism 
hinders the development of true fellowship involves 
not only the condemnation of alcoholism, but the 
obligation to provide for real and wholesome expres- 
sions of fellowship. Reform, therefore, necessarily 
implies the provision of houses adequate for true 
home life, of centres for social recreation and inter- 
course, and of fuller opportunities for interchange of 
thought among all sections of the community. 


Signed :— 
T. W. Pym (Chairman). 
James ADDERLEY. 
Mitprep ALsTon. 
Lena ASHWELL. 
D. Dewar Brovucu. 
B. A. CAMPBELL. 


BEATRICE GARDNER. 
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R. Kennepy-Cox. 

W. Evetyn Kincssury. 

Heten B. Mackay. 

Joon R. Munco. 

E. Benson PERKINS. 

Ronatp S. B. Sincrarr. 

Heren A. Spence (Hon. Secretary). 
CATHERINE TOWERS. 

*HERBERT VAUGHAN. 

CaTHERINE M. L. Wicxuam. 


* Note of Reservation.—As a Catholic priest, I wish to say that 
I do not join in a common declaration of doctrines and principles 
which might lead to a misunderstanding of my position in this 
matter, which is absolutely identical in all respects with the 
doctrines and customs of the Catholic Church.—Herserr 


VAUGHAN. 


The members of the Commission who having 
co-operated in the preparation of the above Report 
attach their signatures, do so as individuals and in 
no way commit the Churches or Societies of which 
they are members. ‘The acceptance of the Report 
by a signatory denotes agreement with the general 
substance of the Report, but not necessarily with 
every detail. 
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PART IV 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Tue Church should teach more plainly not only 
the dignity and opportunity of work, but the dignity 
and opportunity of leisure, claiming it not simply as 
“recreation” for purposes of efficiency, but as 
necessary to the balance of a truly human life equally 
to be used to the glory of God. 

This involves a real responsibility on Christians 
to secure adequate leisure for all workers, and also 
to take part in developing opportunities for healthy 
and happy leisure occupations. 


RECOMMENDED 


I. That the Christian Church should more insist- 
ently demand: 


(a) Housing Reform and the provision of open 
spaces and playing-fields. See pp. 23, 24, 33, 37: 

(6) The payment of all workers during an 
adequate holiday. See p. 18. 


Il. That the Christian Church should initiate or 


at least give support and encouragement to: 


(a) Efforts to introduce and develop com- 
munity music, drama and folk dancing. See 
Pp. 41, 54, 59- 

(b) The movement to establish a standard 
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drama and cinema in buildings provided for the 
purpose. See p. 53. 

(c) The creation of general Institutes in 
villages and small towns. See p. 32. 

(d) ‘The development of Guest Houses and 
Co-operative Movements in holidays, such as 
the Co-operative Holidays Association and 
Workers’ ‘Travel Association. See p. 19. 

(e) The formation of bee societies, garden 
societies, and other co-operative hobbies in 
village life. See p. 33. 

(f) Means for educating public opinion in 
general, and young people in particular, as to 
the wrong principles involved in gambling, and 
the moral and social danger of gambling 
practices. See p. 80. 

(g) Measures calculated to reduce the temp- 
tations to gambling, particularly the removal of 
betting inducements in the press. See p. 81. 


III. That Church members should: 


(a) Make greater use of short times of with- 
drawal for quiet and prayer in fellowship, and 
make the opportunities that exist for this, in all 
denominations, more widely known. See pp. 
II, 19. 

(6) As individuals and through their organ- 
isations make a more positive contribution — 
towards freeing the Christian Sunday from 
negative rules applying to the pre-Christian 
seventh day, while at the same time doing more 


to help people to use it for worship and for the 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


refreshment of spirit as well as mind and body. 
See pp. II, éz. seq. 

(c) Be ready to recognise the scope for true 
vocation in the cinema industry, play-writing, 
and the industry of amusement generally. 
pee ppu2 zie ok. 

(d) By attendance and advertisement support 
the best plays, pictures and concerts and so help 
to make them popular. See pp. 27, 53. 

(¢) Secure a true witness on the part of the 
Church by discouraging lotteries and raflles in 
connection with Church functions. See p. 80. 


In connection with the above recommendations 
the following needs should be borne in mind. 


WANTED 


I. Benefactors who will give and where necessary 
endow : 


(a) Libraries. See pp. 30, 32. 

(4) General Institutes or Clubs. See p. 32. 

(c) Camping grounds, open spaces and play- 
ing-fields. See pp. 24, 37. 

(dq) Community Houses for the drama, music 
and cinema. Seep. 53. 


II. Community Leaders, particularly in rural 
areas; 1. ¢. not only “ Social Workers ”’ as the term 
is at present understood (of whom many more are 
needed for whole or part-time service, both men and 
women in town and country), but social workers 
who will choose, stimulate, and train leaders and 


organisers from among the people themselves. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECTION OF THE REPORT 
DEALING WITH THE Drink PRroBLEM 


1. Inasmuch as Temperance reform depends 
upon an informed public opinion, efforts should 
be made by the Churches to bring to the know- 
ledge of the public the assured facts concerning 
the nature and effects of alcohol, and in particular, 
the Churches should endeavour to secure that the 
Board of Education Syllabus, “The Hygiene of 
Food and Drink,” becomes a part of the curriculum 
in all Elementary Schools, and that suitable pro- 
vision is made for teaching on the subject in 
Secondary Schools, Public Schools, and Colleges. 

2. Christian people should press for a measure 
‘of Local Option conferring on the inhabitants of 
local areas the right of choosing, through a direct 
vote, between the three broad alternatives of :— 


(1) the present system ; 

(2) no licence; and 

(3) reorganisation, involving the elimination 
of private interests, and the taking over of the 
trade in intoxicants, and a stringent control 
of the traffic in the area by a statutory board. 


3. In view of the fact that the solution of the 
drink problem is impossible apart from a general 
advancement in social well-being, the Churches are 
urged, in the interests of ‘['emperance Reform, to 
support all measures of social advance, particularly © 
those relating to housing, education, conditions of 
employment and the provision of wholesome social 
interests. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. Fesus Christ and Leisure. Pp. 1-10. 


(a) “ The whole spirit of the teaching of Jesus Christ seems to 
sanction leisure, social intercourse, and the joys of recreation, as 
well as work.” Discuss this by direct reference to the Gospels. 


(>) “ If the work of man is done in the spirit of devoted service 
to the community, his leisure will unconsciously be subordinated 
to this great service too.” Do you agree with this? Give examples 
to show how this principle works out in practice. 


II. Leisure and the Spiritual Life. Pp. 10-16. 


“The ideal Sunday would seem to be the taking of spiritual 
recreation in worship, and some bodily or mental recreation as 
well, not as something alien to the other, but as a legitimate part 
of it.” 


(a) How do you personally spend Sunday? If it is not an “ ideal 
Sunday,” what are the reasons for this and are they inevitable? 


(2) How is Sunday spent in your town or village? If it is not 
an ‘‘ ideal Sunday,” what can be done by individuals or Churches 
to bring it nearer to the ideal? 


(c) What provision is there of opportunity for Sunday recreation 
for those who work hard all the week in your town or village? If 


it is inadequate, how would you increase it? 
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III. Leisure, Work and Social Life. Pp. 16-28. 


(a) “‘ Every industry should provide an annual holiday for its 
members with payment.” What proportion of workers in your 
town or village do not get this holiday? What practical steps can 
be taken to secure it? 

(b) “The policy of the community should not be to maintain 
a large leisured class in the hope that some members of it will be 
useful, but to allow additional leisure to those who have shown 
ability to use it.” How could this policy be practised, if at all? 

(c) What provision for the use of leisure is there in your town or 
village? e.g. cinemas, libraries, public-houses, dances? Are any 
of them connected with Churches or managed by Church people?’ 
How do the majority of people in your locality spend their free 
time? 


IV. Books and Hobbies. Pp. 28-33. 


(a) ‘‘ The present homes too often make the pursuance of any 
hobby or personal interest—and even quiet—impossible.” Of how 
many homes is this true in your locality? What can be done to 
supplement the inadequacy of such homes by providing attractive 
places in which to read and practise hobbies? Apart from Institutes 
and Reading Rooms, how many “ adequate ” homes would provide 
space and quiet for the leisure of individual families and people? 

(b) What provision of books and libraries is there in your town or 
village? Are the books attractively arranged, up-to-date and much 
read? Is anything done to guide the choice of readers and intro- 
duce them to authors of whom they may not have heard? Are 
there any special arrangements for the supply of books to children 
and competent advice to guide their reading? 


V. Games and Sports. Pp.34-44. 
(a) How and where do the children of your district spend their 
free time? Is there any need for places to play in and can they be 


provided ? 
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(5) What proportion of the young people in your town or village 
have the chance of practising some form of athletics? Is the pro- 
vision of playing-fields adequate? What games are most popular 
and are the girls as keen on games as the boys? If not, what is the 
reason? Is folk-dancing popular in your district? 


(c) “ Sports which involve cruelty in lesser or larger degrees ”’ 

. “the Church should use its influence on behalf of the sup- 

pression of all that involves unnecessary suffering.” Is there any- 

thing in your district which comes under the description of ‘ cruel 

sports”? How do you suggest that the Church’s influence should 
be used to prevent it? 


(d) “The comparative handful for whom the racecourse is an 
inspiration might well be asked to sacrifice their legitimate pleasure 
for the sake of the multitude who are degraded by it.2 Do you 
agree with this, and if so, what practical action do you suggest for 
Church members? 


VI. Art, Drama and Music. Pp. 44-62. 


(a) “* Factories, offices and railway stations will furnish opportu- 
nity for beauty undreamt of to-day... .” “’These things need 
not be Utopian dreams. The first need is for more individuals to 
want their accomplishment and to work for them.”” What can be 
done in your locality to make such “ Utopian dreams ”’ a reality? 


(2) What dramatic performances are open to the people of your 
town or village? What do they like? How much amateur acting 
is done and what plays are produced? Does the Church encourage 
good drama—professional or amateur? 


(c) What music is provided for the people of your town or 
village? Are there any amateur choral and orchestral societies? 
Does the Church take the lead in introducing good music to the 
people? Is the music at your Church services good? If not, 
why not? 
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VII. Gambling. Pp. 65-80. 


(a) What outlet have you in your own life for the spirit of 
adventure and risk? Do you want more of it or less? Does 
your religion supply you with any practical outlet? 


(b) Do you agree with the definition of gambling that is given? 
Are there any arguments given against gambling with which you 
disagree? If so, why? 

(c) What could be done in your own district to lessen the 
temptations to gambling (1) by attacking the evil directly? (2) by 
providing suitable alternative means of recreation? 


VIII. The Drink Problem. Pp. 81-106. 


(a2) What is your opinion of the views expressed on pp. 91 and ot 
about alcohol and social fellowship ? 


(4) Would you approve the passing into law of the Liquor 
(Popular Control) Bill, commonly known as the Bishop of Oxford’s 
Bill? If not, how would you amend it? 
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